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RUSSIANS AND POLES 


HE statement issued by the Polish Government on Wednesday 
T regarding that Government’s relations with Russia gave little 
indication that the endeavours of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden to 
compose the differences between two Allies had been fruitful. It 
must be read in the light of the known facts and of the reactions 
recent Polish moves have had in Russia. The allegations broadcast 
perpetually by the German radio, that the bodies of several thousand 
Polish officers, seized by the Russians when they invaded Poland in 
1939, had been found in mass-graves at Katyn, near Smolensk, met 
with a success surpassing Dr. Goebbels’ highest hopes. The Poles, 
whether they actually gave credence to the story or not, at any rate 
declined to dismiss it as a Goebbels fabrication and appealed to the 
International Red Cross at Geneva to conduct an investigation at 
Katyn. The German Government astutely sent a similar and 
simultaneous request to Geneva—as well it might, since any inves- 
tigation must take plaee on territory occupied by the Germans and 
under whatever conditions the Germans might lay down. The Poles 
“about the same time,” as they say in their latest statement, but, it 
would seem, three or four days after the appeal to Geneva, sent a 
communication on the subject to the Russian Government. Strong 
articles in the Moscow papers were followed on Monday by the 
Soviet Government’s announcement of what was at first understood 
to be the severance, but appears at the moment to be only the 
suspension, of diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

It is clear that the Katyn story and the action the Poles took on 
it are utterly insufficient to justify a rift between two allies whose 
relations are normally cordial. Unfortunately relations between 
Russia and Poland have for long been far from cordial. There are 
many reason; for that. Poland cannot forget completely the invasion 
of her territory by Russia from the east in 1939, while Germany was 
invading it from the west, or the plebiscite taken then by Russia in 
what is known .as the Polish Ukraine, resulting as it did in the 
announcement of a 98 per cent. vote in favour of union with the 
Soviet Ukraine and incorporation in the U.S.S.R. That would take 
Poland’s eastern territory back roughly to the Curzon Line, beyond 
which Poland would probably not have been allowed to extend under 
the last post-war settlement if Russia had not then been in a state of 
disintegrat‘on. Added to this, Russia is nettled at the tone of some 
of the Polish papers published in London and_ elsewhere, 
and never loses an opportunity of contending with emphasis 
that if the Poles do get their country back, it will be largely the 
result of Russian resistance to Hitler. 


There is little about the whole affair that is not unfertunate, That 
the Poles in the past three years have had grounds of serious com- 
plaint against Russia is undeniable. They have repeatedly sought 
information from Moscow about the fate of thousands: of their 
citizens, officers and others, missing since the Russian occupation 
of eastern Poland in 1939, and have obtained none. They are dis- 
satisfied, and have some reason to be, with the situation of Poles 
in Soviet Russia today. But the Poles do well to be realist. They 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain by a rift with Russia. 
To avoid that they should exercise resolute self-restraint and recon- 
cile themselves if need be to some sacrifice of amour-propre. The 
best that can be said for their statement of Wednesday is that it 
aggravates the situation no further, and it is questionable whether 
even that is true. It reasserts the Polish claim to precisely the 
eastern frontier that existed before the war—that, it is true, was 
almost inevitable in view of the assumption in M. Molotov’s Note 
that part of the territory to the west of that frontier is already 
irrevocably Russian—and it fails to indicate any withdrawal of the 
appeal to the International Red Cross to carry out the desired in- 
vestigation at Smolensk. It is little calculated to have an emollient 
effect at Moscow. 

At the same time the effects of an open split between Russia 
and Poland would be so deplorable, and the spectacle of German 
satisfaction at the result of Goebbels’ coup is so chastening, that 
the need for some early accommodation must be equally plain to 
M. Stalin’s government and to General Sikorski’s. There has been 
precipitancy on both sides—on the Poles’ in appealing immediately 
to the Red Cross, on the Russians’ in launching a Note which, 
with the announcement of the severance, or suspension, of relations 
coupled the indefensible suggestion that the Polish Government 
in London was consciously playing Hitler’s game. Goebbels knows 
well what complications to hope for—the electoral pressure of some 
millions of Poles in the United States on Washington, the enlist- 
ment of the influence of the Vatican and Catholic Spain (to both 
of which Germany has just despatched new and able Ambassadors) 
on behalf of Catholic Poland and against godless Russia.. His 
ambitions no doubt go beyond that. A wedge has been driven into 
the unity of the United Nations. It is of vital importance to seal 
the gap without delay, and all the efforts of the friends of both 
countries, particularly in Whitehall and Washington, must be directed 
to that end. The one thing that matters supremely to both Russia 
and Poland is to win the war. To that almost everything is 
secondary. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


UCH is happening in India in many fields. The Supreme 
Court’s verdict that the rule under which Mr. Gandhi and 
some thousands of Congress supporters are being detained was ultra 
vires provides notable evidence of a British Chief Justice’s resolve to 
interpret law objectively even against the Government of India, but it 
has resulted only in a revision of the rule, not in the release of the 
prisoners. The request of Mr. William Phillips, the American 
Envoy in India, to visit Mr. Gandhi had to be made, in order that 
Mr. Phillips might not be reproached at home with not making it, 
out he appears to have been neither surprised nor disturbed that 
it was unsuccessful. Speculation is rife as to the appointments to 
the four vacant places on the Viceroy’s Council, and the Government 
of India has, in one instance at any rate, by its emphatic protest 
against the South African Act laying restrictions on Indians in Natal 
and the Transvaal, faithfully expressed the feelings of Indians of 
all parties and faiths. But in many ways the most important event 
of the week was the Delhi meeting of the Moslem League, which 
by the vigour of its uncompromising demand for acceptance of its 
full Pakistan policy complicates the already complicated Indian 
situation further. Leaguers have now got to the point where, pro- 
fessedly at least, they refuse to look at any form of federation, 
since it would leave them in a minority at the centre. On the other 
hand the little-known Momins, who claim to consist of 4,500,000 
“depressed class” Moslems, have simultaneously been declaring 
as unequivocally for federation. .It is right for the British Govern- 
ment to say that Indians must settle their own differences, but if 
those differences, instead of that, get more acute the Government 
can obviously not go on sitting idle, 


Has Finland Burnt Her Boats? 

Finland has long ago regretted the step taken by her Government 
when it sought revenge on Russia by an armed alliance with 
Germany. But it was easier to get into the Nazi coil than to 
get out of it, and now she is failing to take the resolute course 
which alone could safeguard her future, although it might jeopardise 
her present security. If she believes, as it is probable that she 
does now believe, that the ultimate defeat of Germany is certain, 
then her only chance of surviving the war without disaster is to 
make the best peace she can with Russia as soon as possible. This 
she could do through the mediation of the United States, with 
whom she is not at war. But she has feared the present and tem- 
porary danger more than the future and lasting danger, and has 
paid more attention to the threats of Germany than to the wise 
advice of Washington. She has rejected the latter, and it is believed 
that Dr. Henrik Ramsay, her Foreign Minister, on his recent visit 
to Berlin, yielded to the demands of Ribbentrop, and promised to 
participate in an attack on Leningrad. This is the situation which 
doubtless explains the withdrawal of most of the staff of the United 
States Legation from Helsinki to Stockholm. The Finnish Govern- 
ment seems to have thought that it could play a waiting game, giving 
a measure of satisfaction to Germany, and yet keeping open the 
opportunity of accepting the good offices of America in the future. 
American action has dispelled that illusion. Finland must choose 
one side or the other, and stick to her choice. 


Sweden Protests 


Clearly the Swedish Government has an overwhelming majority 
of Swedish opinion behind it in making a vigorous protest against 
the German violation of Sweden’s sovereignty in her territorial 
waters. It has protested both against the action of the German 
merchantman ‘Altkirch’ in firing on the Swedish submarine 
‘Draken’ in territorial waters and also in laying mines within 
them, and has warned Germany that action will be taken against 
any ship belonging to a belligerent Power which commits any such 
warlike acts in the future. The firmer line which Sweden is taking 
is an indication both of the disbelief in a German victory and 
of a growing disgust at Nazi behaviour. Anti-German feeling was 
_ exemplified last week by violent demonstrations against an attempt 


to hold a Swedish Nazi meeting at Uppsala. It is doubtful if the 
Government would have ventured to be so outspoken a year or two 
ago as it is today. It was always a question whether Germany 
would decide to march through Sweder in support of her position 
in Norway, and to avoid this the Swedish Government made many 
concessions about the transit of German leave-troops through 
Swedish territory. These concessions have been grossly and indeed 
openly abused, and there is growing indignation in. Sweden that her 
neutrality should thus be flouted, and insistent demands that the 
Government should take a strong line. It is probable that it could 
now do so with impunity, since it is unbelievable that Germany, 
with so much more on her hands already than she can cope with, 
would dare to make a new enemy by quarrelling with Sweden, 


Beveridge in Bits 

Sir William Jowitt, the Minister without Portfolio, was pressed 
hard in the House of Commons last week to explain what were his 
functions in regard ta post-war reconstruction, and what was his 
relationship to the Minister of Town and Country Planning, and to 
those departments which were working upon the Beveridge Report. 
It appeared that in regard to the first of these his function was little 
more than that of a co-ordinating agent, and that in regard 
to the second he had indeed exercised positive functions in allotting 
various spheres of work to various departments, but that after that 
his activity virtually ceased, except in regard to one or two un- 
adopted foundlings (among them children’s allowances), taken over 
by himself. The projects springing from the Uthwatt Report will 
come under the Minister of Town and Country Planning—who will 
soon, he hinted, give local authorities ample powers to purchase 
land. In regard to the Beveridge proposals, the explanation really 
makes the Government’s method of handling the scheme seem even 
more unsatisfactory than ever. It had been understood that at 
least a tight hand would be kept on the scheme as a whole through 
a small central staff of experienced people under Sir William Jowitt 
who would devote their whole time to the matter. This is what 
was promised. But it transpires that no such central staff comes 
into the picture. Each department concerned with this or that item 
of the scheme (the Ministry of Health, for example, in one case, 
the Home Office in another) makes its report not to Sir William 
Jowitt’s staff, but to a War Cabinet Committee. It looks as if the 
Beveridge scheme were in danger, not perhaps of being “ pigeon- 
holed,” but whittled away into a number of separate parts, to be 
dealt with piecemeal as if they had no essential connexion one with 
another, The case for a Ministry of Social Security is stronger than 
ever. 


School-shirking 

A resolution was passed at the annual conference of the National 
Union of Women Teachers urging the Government, local education 
authorities, magistrates and parents to co-operate in ensuring 
regular attendance at school. Both the president of the conference, 
Miss L. Turton, and Miss J. Craig stressed the dangers arising 
from the slackness of school attendance, which under war conditions 
is so grave that a large proportion of the senior school population 
are likely to leave school semi-illiterate. This is, of course, due to 
the dislocation in the evacuation areas and the difficulty of securing 
discipline in the reception areas, and in both cases by the fecklessness 
of that class of parents who constitute that “submerged tenth” to 
which attention has recently been called. That class is in any case 
one of the sore spots in our social system which demand treatment, 
but under war conditions the younger generation arising in its midst 
is likely to be in a worse state than before if the corrective of 
regular schooling is lacking. Miss Turton said that there were no 
fewer than 90,000 sub-normal children in elementary schools, for 
only 16,375 of whom is special school accommodation provided. 
Here is obviously a matter which should be dealt with in thé new 
Education Bill. In the meantime there must be firmer insistence 
on school attendance, 
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THE 


HE United States Board of Economic Warfare has performed 

a most valuable and necessary service in publishing statistics 
revealing the scale of German looting in Europe in the past 
three years. They are official, detailed, as fully authenticated 
as the circumstances of the case permit, and staggering in their 
magnitude. To sum the yield of crime up succinctly, “an 
estimate based on incomplete data shows that by the end of 1941 
German plunder of Europe amounted to at least £9,000,000,000. 
Since that time the scale has increased.” The scale has increased, 
and sixteen months have elapsed. It must be left to the imagin- 
ation to conceive to what figure the progress of rapine has by 
this time lifted the total. And since such statistics by them- 
selves are almost meaningless it is worth while recalling for 
purposes of comparison that the last war’s reparations bill, which 
ali Germans and most Britons and Americans declared to be 
utterly beyond Germany’s power of payment, was £6,600,000,000. 
A few of the items of brigandage may be specified. Public pro- 
perty seized in Poland is put at £720,000,000, the port of 
Gdynia accounting for {100,000,000 of that. From France the 
Germans have carried off mainly steel scrap, oil, copper, zinc, 
lead and other metals, as well as masses of food and clothing. 
From Czechoslovakia comes military equipment of one kind 
and another valued at £370,000,000. Holland and Belgium 
supplied mainly rubber stocks and foodstuffs. To all that must 
be added the immense payment levied from the enslaved countries 
under the guise of “ occupation costs.” That stands for France 
alone at 500,000,000 francs, which represents something between 
{2,000,000 and £3,000,000, a day. 

These are the bare facts—austerely bare, for no full verifica- 
tion is yet possible. How are they to be regarded? The first 
essential is to regard them as what they are—facts—and treat 
them accordingly. For there is already manifest in some quarters in 
unfortunate tendency to subordinate fact to emotion. Within the 
present week, for example, a number of no doubt well-intentioned 
societies have issued a declaration denouncing any attempt to 
attribute the war to “the innate characteristics of the people of 
Germany,” and repudiating the idea that “any one geographical 
group is intrinsically bad and another intrinsically good.” This 
is perverse and pernicious language. It may be affirmed without 
hesitation that while no country is wholly bad and none wholly 
good, the contrast between the consistent policy of Germany and 
of most other nations, certainly of our own, in Europe flames 
to heaven. There can be infinite academic argument about 
innate characteristics, but about Germany’s record as a war-make 
there can be none. The events of 1864, 1866, 1870, 1914 and 
1939 are written in history. No country in Europe has a com- 
parable record. No country in Europe has been so long and so 
consistently under the dominance of a merciless militarism. 
France thrice invaded in 70 years, Belgium twice in 26, are suffi- 
cient evidence of what contiguity to Germany means. 

These, of course, are truisms, and it may with reason be asked 
what purpose there can be in emphasising them now. There 
is a very definite and legitimate purpose. German propaganda is 
infinitely resourceful, and its efficacy tends to be rated much too 
low. There are already signs that as the tide of war turns 
Dr. Goebbels and his cohorts are sending their subtleties flowing 
into new channels. It was always obvious what the new line 
would be. It is a line which has been tried before, and yielded 
handsome results. No better account of it has ever been given 
than is contained in a paragraph in a book by a distinguished 
and courageous German, Professor F. W. Foerster. “ How 
+ characteristic,” he wrote in his Europe and the German Question, 
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THE BILL AGAINST GERMANY 


“was that reply of a German diplomat during the war [the First 
World War] to a neutral who, in view of outrages committed 
in the German conduct of the war, asked whether the Germans 
did not consider the possibility of defeat: ‘In that case we shall 
organise sympathy.’’’ They did organise it, and to such effect 
that the legend is widespread today that the rise of Hitlerism 
and the outbreak of the present war is due largely to the harshness 
with which the Allies treated a defeated enemy in 1919. It is a 
legend that dies hard. The allegation that Germany was deliber- 
ately starved by the maintenance of the Allied blockade after the 
Armistice has been exploded repeatedly but it still has wide 
currency today. So has the belief that Germany was crushed 
under an impossible burden of reparations, and that that was 
responsible for all the ills that befell her down to, and including, 
Hitler’s accession to power. 

Over that it may be well to pause for a moment, for far too 
little attention has been paid to an impressive exposure of the 
German “ organisation of sympathy” campaign over reparations 
by a leading American publicist, Dr. J. T. Shotwell, though his 
book on the subject appeared nearly three years ago. His thesis, 
which he established unassailably, was that from the first suc- 
cessive German Governments set themselves with complete 
success to conceal from the German people the magnitude of the 
burden the cost of the war laid on them, by diverting the whole 
of their attention to the substantially less onerous burdens imposed 
by the Treaty of Versailles. “In all the history of propaganda,” 
wrote Dr. Shotwell (a leader in every movement for inter- 
national understanding), “nothing rivals the success of the 
German effort against the Treaty of Versailles.” Yet German 
propaganda then was a blunt and clumsy weapon compared with 
what Dr. Goebbels has made it today, and before that diabolically 
skilful perverter of simple minds is finally laid by the heeis 
he will beyond question have set in circulation, not un- 
assisted by wilful ignorers of fact elsewhere, a thousand 
specious arguments against harsh treatment of a once more defeated 
Germany. Self-interest will be invoked. A prosperous Germany, 
we shall be told, is the essential condition of a prosperous Europe. 
That is only half-true, but even if it were incontestable the 
answer would be clear. Europe can if need be sacrifice prosperity. 
What she can never again sacrifice is security against Europe’s 
traditional disturber of the peace. There is nothing to be said 
for any vindictive treatment of Germany. There would be no 
room for it even if it were desired. There is no room even for bare 
justice, for that would iay on Germany burdens she would be 
unequal to physically and economically and financially. The 
evil she has done is irreparable and it is idle to require her to 
repair it. But what she is capable of repairing must be exacted 
of her to the utmost limit. 


We shall be told no doubt that that will ruin Germany. We shall 
be told that for Nazi crimes millions of good Germans who always 
hated Nazism are being punished. We shall be told 
that Hitler was never more than a minority leader who bent 
an unwilling majority to his will by terrorism. All that is 
irrelevant. We are not called on to draw distinctions between 
schools of Germans, least of all to assess the sincerity of the 
increasing masses who will protest as the day of defeat draws 
nearer “I never knew the man.” All we are concerned with is 
to take such measures as to make it certain that Germany will 
never again, at any rate in the life-time of this generation, be in 
a position to plunge the world into carnage. The disarmament 
of Germany must be complete. The inspection of every factory 
capable of producing munitions, or the machinery for the manu- 
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facture of munitions, must be rigorous and sustained. It will 
involve the United Powers in expense which they may be unable 
to recover fully from Germany. If that must be, it must be. At 
any cost Germany must be prevented from rearming. She 
need not, and must not, on the other hand be prevented from 
trading honestly and peacefully. The Atlantic Charter, indeed, 
has guaranteed her that. She need not, and must not, be 
sentenced to anything like perpetual ostracism. The sooner she 
takes her place as a co-operative and trusted member of the 
society of European States the better. But both before and after 
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that she must be kept incapable of aggression. To begin with 
her disarmament must be unilateral, but enforced always in the 
hope that with the growth of a new spirit in Germany, and 
outside it, a universal reduction of armaments will be possible. 
But confidence must be justified. Never must it be confounded 
with credulity. Never must facts, the hard facts of what Germany 
has done and shown herself to be, be obliterated by emotion and 
sentiment. Unfaltering resolution must mark the Allies’ attitude 
towards Germany when the war ends. The firmer the measures 
taken then the sooner mitigation will be possible. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OCCUPIED part of the week-end with reading Lord Vansittart’s 

Lessons of My Life, some aspects of which Mr. Harold Nicolson 
discussed in The Spectator last week. Lord Vansittart’s general 
thesis is familiar, and fundamentally I agree with it, though he 
needs to realise how narrow is the division between a philippic and 
a tirade. What interested me particularly was the excursion into 
theology in his chapter on “The Future of Faith.” He admits 
that it is with some trepidation that he here ventures outside his 
own sphere, and the emotion is not perhaps entirely superfluous. To 
say that “German faith has removed no mountains save its neigh- 
bours’ landmarks. There is a Christian curse on that practice,” 
raises some doubts; the Higher Criticism is responsible for many 
innovations, but it has not yet, so far as I know, moved the Book 
of Deuteronomy into the New Testament. The statement that 
Christianity enjoins forgiveness of our enemies “ only on condition— 
and that condition is repentance,” provokes other questions. Does 
the teaching of Christ enjoin that? I can remember no such con- 
dition attached, for example, to the answer to Peter’s question about 
how often he should forgive his neighbour who sinned against him. 
Hiiman forgiveness conditional on repentance postulates a power 
which no man possesses to judge of the quality of repentance. 
Again, when Lord Vansittart, quoting some preacher’s words 
about “what John Wesley called ‘offering them Christ,” asks 
“cannot the offer be the practical Christ that can be harmonised 
with practical politics?” he comes perilously near suggesting the 
adaptation of the eternal to suit the changing exigencies of the 
temporal. Reichbishop Miiller and his German Christians know all 
there is to know about that. 

* *x * * 


On one point I can reassure Lord Vansittart. He complains both 
of the embarrassing doggerel of most hymns currently sung and of 
the sterility of the Lessons read in churches. On the hymns I 
should be prepared to defend Watts and Wesley and Addison, 
among others, against most rivals, but let me take up the other 
challenge, about the Lessons. “The Testaments, Old and New,” 
says Lord Vansittart most justly, “are full of the finest poetry in 
the world. Yet how seldom do we get the best of this wealth of 
choice? We must be content with dearth, when all the best of Job 
and Isaiah and Paul is waiting to delight the ear. How often 
do we get such loveliness as the last two chapters of Ecclesiastes, 
one of the great thrills of literature?” The answer to the last 
question is simple. We get it regularly once a year on the Sunday 
before Advent. We certainly get all the best of Isaiah and Paul 
throughout the year. Of Job, we get chapters 1, 8, 19 and 29 at 
Mattins and more (including the magnificent description of a mine 
in chapter 28) at Evensong. I am speaking of the Lectionary in 
the 1928 Prayer Book, but the older Table of Lessons meets Lord 
Vansittart’s needs equally. Can Job and Isaiah and Paul be “ wait- 
ing to delight the ear” because the ear is otherwise engaged? 

* + * * 


In the address he gave to the Classical Association at Cambridge 
a fortnight ago, M. Demetrius Caclamanos, the former Greek 
Minister in London, told a suggestive story which deserves wider 
circulation. M. Venizelos, it seems, made a translation of Thucydides 
into modern Greek. At one time, while he was in exile during a 
dictatorial régime in Greece, the secret police got hold of the 


manuscript. The régime then in power had already excised 
Pericles’ Funeral Oration from school editions of Thucydides “jp 
order to preserve the minds of youth from the contamination of the 
principles of human dignity and freedom.” (The effect of that, 
incidentally, was an abnormal demand on the bookshops for the 
History of the Peloponnesian _War, unexpurgated). As for the 
Venizelos translation, the police, having seized it, put it in a bag and 
hid the bag in the basement of a police-station, where by a fortunate 
chance it was subsequently discovered, after its author’s death, by 
some normally democratic official, who gave it to the Greek states- 
man’s widow ; M. Caclamanos himself has since had the translation 
published in this country by the Oxford University Press. M. 
Venizelos, it may be added, had intended to write a commentary 
on the political and social aspects of Thucydides, based on his own 
wide experience. Unfortunately, he did not live to do that. 
. * . * 


I thought (and hoped) that with the demise of the still-born 
University of Sulgrave we had got to the end of the degree-peddling 
business so far as this country was concerned. The College of 
Divine Metaphysics, Incorporated, of Indianapolis, with an “ English 
Branch office” at Boscombe, Bournemouth, had not yet swum into 
my ken. It is a “religious educational institution” running corre- 
spondence courses mostly at 50 dollars, or £12, a course. Their 
range may be indicated by the fact that the syllabus of the Meta- 
physical Healing Course includes “The Good of God in Foods,” 
“The Perfect Christ Body,” “Inmost Spiritual Breath,” and “ The 
Cure of Kidney and Bladder Trouble.” The degrees-of Ps.D. (Doctor 
of Psychology), Ms.D. (Doctor of Metaphysics), and, needless to say, 
D.D., are conferred. I must not forget the “ Psychology of Business 
Success ” courses, which include four lectures on intuition and two 
on The Master Man. There must be a branch at Berchtesgaden 
as well as at Boscombe—where, by the way, at 20 Gordon Road, a 
Dr. E. A. Quinion accepts remittances. 

7 7 * * 


I should not dream of calling Colonel McCormick, proprietor of 
the Chicago Tribune, a grotesque person, but he unquestionably 
harbours strange ideas, for apparently his suggestion that Anglo- 
American co-operation should be achieved and crystallised through 
the entry of the nations of the British Commonwealth into the 
American Union is intended to be taken seriously. There is full 
provision, says the expansive Colonel, in the American Constitution 
for the admission of new States, and although Great Britain would 
have to give up royalty and all that, a constitutional king doesn’t 
mean very much anyway. He means, in fact, things that Col. 
McCormick would never understand. 

* * * * 


Writing last week of Brigadier Kisch, I mentioned that he had 
desired to acquire Palestinian nationality if it could be done without 
sacrificing British nationality. I am reminded that Col. Kisch, as 
he then was, explained in his Palestine Diary that he did, in fact, 
acquire Palestinian nationality in November, 1926, and was thereupon 
required to surrender his British passport. It was not till January, 
1929, that the passport was returned, the Home Office and the Law 
Officers of the Crown having by that time decided that acquisition 


of Palestinian nationality did not annul British nationality. 
JANUS. 
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VON ARNIM 


By STRATEGICUS 


FTER some three years of chastening experience in the last 

war, Foch came to describe the outiook as “ Long, dur, sir.” 
Such a description might well be applied to the battle for the 
Tunisian bridgehead, now in its second week. It is only the first 
adjective whose propriety might be called in question, and this 
mainly because the second is so eminently justified. There has 
never been such fighting as this during the war. Always before the 
armies had some line of retreat. In the present struggle this is 
impossible. A considerable stretch of sea which is not in one’s 
control is the worst of all walls to have at one’s back. It tempts 
only to betray ; and the very strength of the terrain is also, in the 
final accounting, itself a delusion. It is a temptation to stake every- 
thing on the positions, to throw in one’s strength in order to hold 
on at all costs, to squander what in the nature of things can never 
be replaced. 

So the end which is undoubtedly stir must be reached by a path 
which is dur, in a way that has not hitherto been experienced even 
by the hard-bitten, splendidly trained Eighth Army. But there 
have already been cast up by the last week’s fighting incidents that 
suggest the First Army has also reached maturity. The secrecy 
of the most striking transference of the United States Second Corps 
to the north gives evidence of a quality that augurs well for future 
battles. Given the former position of this unit, the extraordinary 
complexity of the manoeuvre of transferring it with all its supplies 
over extremely rudimentary communications, and the shortness of 
the time in which the job was carried out, this one fact speaks 
volumes for the excellence of its staff work. It would have been 
out of keeping with such a feat for the troops to have achieved an 
ambiguous success. The success was, in fact, remarkable ; and its 
brilliance is little dimmed by the reflection that the Americans’ entry 
into battle was Well prepared. 

It is the prime significance of this battle that it is following a 
carefully-drawn plan. The Eighth Army first delivered its hammer- 
blow ; and, even on exceptionally strong positions, Arnim dare not 
risk anything in face of so strong a unit so skilfully directed. But 
it is part of Arnim’s problem that even this tangle of hills has its 
weak points, and, recognising that the Allies would inevitably 
exploit them, he attempted to forestall the attack of the First Army 
by a heavy blow on the following day. This attack was beaten off 
with heavy loss, and the First Army struck the next morning. The 
sector selected for attack lies south-east of Medjez, perhaps the most 
sensitive point in the whole of the enemy position. It was directed 
towards the east; and it is obvious that ground given here might 
be vital. The linchpin that held the position from Medjez to the 
gulf of Hammamet was Pont du Fahs. While it was securely held 
the Eighth Arimy had to face an advance against the high hill of 
Djebel Zaghouan and the only less forbidding Djebel Sidi Zit. 
These peaks arc the sentinels of the Miliane avenue to Tunis ; and, 
though they might be taken by frontal assault, the task would be 
hard indeed. 

But a threat eastward from the Goubellat-Bou Arada sector 
threatens to break irto that valley well to the north of Pont du Fahs. 
It even threatens to turn the resistance. north of Pont du Fahs and 
the whole of the Zaghouan massif. Arnim had to block that 
fissure, and there is some suggestion that he has thrown in the 
bulk of his armour. When he was thoroughly embroiled there, and 
only then, Alexander launched the Second United States Corps 
astride the Mateur road with the French on their flank. The plan 
was, therefore, skilfully conceived ; and its various parts began to 
exercise mutual support ut once. The French were able to clear 
the formidable Djzbel Maasour and move in towards Pont du 
Fahs. Their pressure began to relieve the left flank of the Eighth 
Army and the Pont du Fahs “ road-block ” was undermined. Under 
the cumulative pressure the strong positions on the Tabourba road, 
which had so long seemed a menace to the First Army, were carried, 
and in every direction advances were made. The position, as this 


‘the battle is rightly recognised as an 


article is being written, suggests that Pont du Fahs is near its end. 
But that town does not hold any vital significance in itself. It was 
while it blocked the entry into the Miliane valley that it was im- 
portant. As soon as the wadi and road were threatened from the 
east, Pont du Fahs became not only an irrelevance but even a 
petentiai trap. It is, in fine, as part of a system of defence that it 
was vital, and with the undermining of the system the “ road-block” 
ceased to have value and became a liability. 

What is the outlook now? It seems clear that Arnim is at the 
present fighting with unabated ferocity against the temks of the 
First Atmy in order that the Eighth Army may be controlled, and 
at the appropriate moment that force will be loosed against the 
enemy. How soon that eveat may be expected, and the effect, are 
secrets of the next few days. Arnim is finding the pressure of the 
Allies threatening increasingly to shepherd his main force towards 
the east, and it is obviously not a prospect that pleases him. Once 
the Eighth Army begins to move, its momentum is likely to be 
very formidable, and the prospect of being cornered grows. It is 
not only this that constitutes his problem. It is clear that with every 
mile of his retirement the attack must concentrate its force. The air- 
fields must be fewer, and the enemy will begin to experience what 
the Allies have so long suffered—almost unending bombardment 
from the air; for it is the skilful co-operation of every element of 
the Allies’ force that counter-balances the advantage of fighting on 
positions which, strong by Nature, have been made even more 
forbidding by art. 

Throughout these African battles the Allied air-support has been 
a very important ingredient of success. But now it appears to be 
developing an almost intolerable vigour and persistence. The 
number of sorties carried out in close support of the troops conveys 
little impression of its potency. Even the number of tons dropped 
would suggest little more. The fact that on the prepared positions 
the bombardment can have small effect, even the obvious limitations 
of that form of attack in general, do not depreciate its part in the 
cumulative pressure. For just as the plan aims at a series of 
mutually supporting attacks the various elements of the Allied force 
are designed to exercise a cumulative effect. It would be a useless 
pedantry to attempt to assign a particular value to any single element. 
The artillery bombardment has been making new records; and if 
infantry battle in the 
main, that, in the last analysis, is probably due merely to the 
common instinct to identify the character of a phase with that of 
the whole. 

Certainly the infantry have had the lion’s share of the fighting 
so far; but it is a battle of all arms and all resources, and the 
decisive phase will probably find the tanks replacing the infantry. 
It is this that gives the value to the destruction of Arnim’s tanks in 
the area west of the Pont du Fahs road. As far as we can estimate 
his strength and loss, he is fighting with the far from distant prospect 
of finding himself bereft altogether of that element of his force, 
So far, the armour of the really veteran Eighth Army has not been 
engaged, and if the First Army is suffering losses, it is inflicting 
them on an enemy who cannot replace them. What must be the 
final result of fighting of such ferocity and such costiiness? If 
Arnim intends to hold Bizerta, as we must assume he does, he 
cannot allow himself to lose beyond a certain point before he falls 
back into that entrenched area. Up to that it seems that he is 
determined to fight to the death. Evacuation seems to become more 
and more impossible. The sea-ways are closely watched, and when 
he attempts to use transport-aircraft they are shot out of the sky. 

It is clear, then, that the duration of a battle of this character 
cannot be gauged ; and if we are wise to pitch our expeciations at 
a modest level, there are possibilities that it may not be as long as 
was thought. The contraction of the area of defence will auto- 
matically concentrate every element of attack ; and, formidable as the 
reduction of B:zerta may be, it is difficult to imagine it holding out 








4o2 
very long against all the weapons the Allies can bring against it. 
The battle is opening up, and Bizerta is coming more immediately 
into the picture. The next few days should give us a better chance 
of judging how the battle is going. 

But there is one point: that cannot now be ignored. This battle 
is taking on a wholly decisive character. By putting into it the best 
troops and material available, by fighting with such unprecedented 
ferocity and stubbornness, the enemy is inevitably giving it that 
character. He is being beaten at his own game. He is even being 
defeated by the very elements in which he prided himself—the 
quality of his troops and the efficiency of his non-commissioned and 
junior officers. The two material elements on which he based his 
chance of conquering the world—tanks and aircraft—are in Africa 
deserting to his enemy. The crucial struggle west of the Miliane 
highway is being decided by tanks. The general character of the 
battle is dominated by the supremacy of the Allied air-power. Even 
if he gains time immediately by the stubbornness and skill of his 
resistance, he is losing still more by challenging a decisive struggle 
on ground of his choice and facing defeat on it. Another “ Black 
Day” for Germany is dawning. 


BANCOR CUM UNITAS? 


By OSCAR HOBSON 


NE bank is very like another, and, as the two international 

currency plans (known respectively as the Keynes Plan and the 
White Plan after their principal authors) recently put forward by 
the British and American Governments are in effect proposals 
for the establishment of international banks, it is obvious that they 
must bear a strong family resemblance to one another. To put it in 
the language of the introductory passages of the Keynes White 
Paper: “The particular proposals set forth below lay no claim 
to originality. They are an attempt to reduce to practical shape 
certain general ideas belonging to the contemporary climate of 
economic opinion. . . . It is difficult to see how any plan can be 
successful which does not use these general ideas which are born 


of the spirit of the age.” 

What are these general ideas? Well, one idea is that it ought 
to be as simple a matter for one country to make a payment to 
another country (or the citizen of one country to the citizen of 
another) as it is for one citizen to make a payment to another citizen 
of the same country. That is the idea of a bank. I and my tailor 
keep banking accounts for the ease with which we can make and 
receive payments of the debt due by one of us to the other by 
simple book-entry without the trouble and risk of using legal 
tender currency. Then there is the idea that there ought to be more 
convenient means by which a rich country could give credit to a 
poor country, so that the trade of both should be facilitated. That, 
too, is an ordinary banking idea. If I have unemployed money at 
my bank, the bank uses it to extend credit to some trader or manu- 
facturer who for the purpose of his business requires to buy goods 
for which he cannot immediately pay. 

This idea leads on to certain other ideas which have no counter- 
part within one community. A State in difficulties over its trade 
and commerce will resort to various dodges which are not open to 
the private trader. It will devalue its currency, thus unilaterally 
reducing any debts due by it in so far as these are expressed in its 
own currency, and giving its exporters at least a temporary advan- 
tage over their competitors in other countries. Or it will try to 
stave off disaster by imposing various handicaps on its importers 
or its creditors, such as exchange control, blocked accounts, tariffs 
or physical restrictions on imports. All such measures, however 
defensible their adoption may be for a country in difficulties, are 
notoriously disturbing to world commerce and provocative of inter- 
national dissensions and antipathies ; and one of the general ideas 
forming part of the “contemporary climate of economic opinion ” 
is that countries ought not to invoke the rights of sovereignty to 
resort to measures which are harmful to other countries without 
at least consulting them beforehand. 

Yet another of these general ideas—perhaps the most advanced 
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of them all—is. that just as in any given country there is an appro. 
priate amount of money, so for the world as a whole there is g 
desirable quantum of international currency which is neither deter. 
mined by the chance of the amount of gold becoming available, nor 
subject to arbitrary variation as a result of the monetary policies 
of a few big countries, but can be controlled by common agreement 
in such.a way as to make for the highest possible level of generaj 
prosperity and stability. 

These general ideas are at the back of the proposals of Mr. Harry 
D. White, of the United States’ Treasury, for a “ United and Asso. 
ciated Nations Stabilisation Fund,” no less than of those of Lord 
Keynes and the British Treasury for an “International Cleari 
Union.” It follows that the resemblances between the two plans 
are enormously greater than their differences. These, however, are 
substantial, and a proper understanding of them is the first essential 
towards hammering out that amalgam of the two which it is devoutly 
to be hoped will be ready before the end of the war as one of the 
major weapons for winning the peace. 

Let us notice, to begin with, one entirely superficial difference. 
The Keynes Plan is presented with all the brilliance of literary 
expression and expository power (diluted, indeed, though not destruc- 
tively, by the milder fluids of official language), for which its author 
is famous. The White Plan is put forward in severely practical 
and technical language. The non-expert reader might be forgiven 
for thinking that Lord Keynes and Mr. White, talking as they do 
in different languages, are talking about completely different institu. 
tions. In fact, they are so much the same that the major differences 
—none of them to my mind irreconcilable—are only three or four. 
The first and perhaps most important difference is this: both the 
Union and the Fund are banks, but the Fund, like most banks we 
know of, has an issued and paid-up capital, the Union has none. 
The initial capital of the Fund is $5,000,000,000 (£1,250,000,000), 
and the proposal is that half of this should be paid up to start 
with, each country contributing half its “quota” partly in gold, 
partly in its own currency and securities. The “quotas” or share- 
holdings would be fixed according to a formula in which a country’s 
gold holding, its national income and its balance of payments would 
be elements. The quota would also determine each country’s voting- 
power in the management of the Fund, and would determine the 
amount of credit it would be entitled to from the Fund. Keynes 
also uses the term “ quota,” but in the case of the Union it is based 
on each country’s average pre-war international trade, and defines 
only its voting power on the Governing Board of the Union and its 
capacity to overdraw. 

Neither White nor Keynes observe strictly “old school tie” 
principles in fixing quotas’ power, for each gives its own country 
the biggest voting-power. In virtue of the prominence given to gold 
and national income, the United States would wield 25 per cent. 
(the maximum allowed to any one member State) of the votes of the 
Fund. while the British Empire would together control under 20 per 
cent. As all major decisions of the Fund need an 80 per cent. 
majority, the United States would be in the position of being able 
to veto any proposal (e.g., the devaluation of any national currency) 
falling in this class. The American continents together would 
apparently control nearly 60 per cent. of the votes, which would put 
them well on the way towards being able to dictate a major decision. 
On the other hand, the Keynes plan gives the United Kingdom 
more votes than the United States, which does not seem reasonable 
either. Clearly these two Powers must have the biggest voice in 
shaping the policy of the Fund/Union, but both could consistently 
with that observe a little more modesty in their claims to actual 
voting-power. 

On the question of initial capital there is a good deal to be said 
for the American viewpoint, which is that a State which may desire 
to avail itself of the credit of the Fund should put down security 
beforehand. Under the British proposal a country would be able 
to overdraw up to say half its quota without any collateral—even the 
deposit of its own currency. An eminent British banker put it t0 
me the other day that this was wrong, and I am inclined to agree 
with him. Both plans establish new currency units—the already 
famous ‘bancor’ and ‘unitas.’ The essential difference here is 
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that the American ‘unitas” is fixed absolutely in terms of gold, 
being equivalent to 10 United States’ dollars, while the British 
‘bancor,’ though also expressed in gold, is “not unalterably ” fixed. 
Again it is difficult to believe that a compromise cannot be arrived 
at which would take account both of the “ mystique” of gold, which 
still survives so extensively, and of the antagonism to a rigid gold 
standard which now obtains in the country of its birth. 

Both plans provide for alteration of the gold values of individual 
currencies with the consent of the Fund/Union, the American plan 
requiring a four-fifths, the British a simple, majority. As both 
Britain and America have in fact unilaterally devalued their own 
currencies in the past twelve years, it should surely not be impossible 
for both to agree on a procedure by which in case of need—owing 
to a growing shortage or sudden super-abundance of gold—the value 
of all currencies in terms of gold could be simultaneously altered. 

Finally, among the major differences is the divergence of attitude 
towards exchange control. Under the White plan every member 
country would agree to abandon restrictions on foreign exchange, 
except for control of capital transfers. The Keynes plan, on the 
other hand, blows hot and cold on this subject. It agrees that 
exchange control is not essential, and that it will be more difficult 
to make effective when the postal censorship is withdrawn, and then 
goes on to urge that the United States should adopt machinery of 
control similar to that which we have “ now gone a long way towards 
perfecting.” I imagine that there is no chance of the United States 
acceding to this invitation. In any case, the meticulous sifting of 
every innocent foreign-exchange transaction in order to prevent the 
big capital transfer, the genuine “hot money” deal, going through 
would be so deadening to business and so generally contrary to the 
spirit of commercial freedom and enterprise that one hopes it will 
be avoided. Hot money, after all, is merely a symptom of deeper- 
seated Uls. In so far as it is useful to treat symptoms, there are 
ways and means of treating this one when it arises, without per- 
manently encasing the whole body politic in a network of red tape. 

These are the main differences between the two plans. Contrasted 
with the essential community of purpose, contrasted with the wide 
area in which the plans are in almost detailed agreement—agreement 
extending even to se radical an innovation as that surplus countries 
should be discouraged by various forms of pressure from building 
up excessive credits—the differences are relatively trivial. There 
ought not to be any real difficulty in resolving them. 


LIFE IN WEST AFRICA 


By THERESA CAHAN 


NDER the pressure of war conditions, developments are taking 

place in the four British West African colonies which are 
likely to have an important bearing on the economic future of these 
territories and the well-being of their peoples. It is now generally 
recognised that the next step in colonial development must be an 
improvement in the condition of life of the inhabitants of the more 
backward areas. An increase in the real purchasing-power of the 
colonial peoples should also benefit the industrial nations by stimu- 
lating a new demand for exports of capital goods and better-quality 
consumption goods. 

During the decade immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
present war, the West African colonies suffered severely from 
fluctuations in the demand for their chief agricultural products: 
ground-nuts, palm oil and cocoa. Two contributory factors made 
the position particularly serious. The first was the degree to which 
colonies were dependent upon one crop; in Gambia and the Gold 
Coast over 90 per cent. of the agricultural and 60 per cent. of the 
total exports were formed by ground-nuts and cocoa respectively 
in 1937. ‘The second was the high proportion of revenue derived 
from duties on foreign trade; in the area as a whole 70 per cent. 
of colonial government revenues was derived from this source in 
1938. Thus the welfare of this area was to a very large extent bound 
up with the sale of one'or two staple crops. Even before the war 
broke out, therefore, it was of the highest importance for the future 
well-being of the inhabitants of West Africa that the four colonies 
should broaden their basis of production. The African population 
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were very anxious to reduce their dependence upon imports for 
the necessaries of life. An increase in home production of food< 
stuffs was suggested and the development of secondary industries 
from native arts and crafts. The impact of the war has speeded 
up developments along these lines. 

Side by side with the official drive for increased production of 
raw materials, a successful “Grow More Food” campaign is being’ 
conducted in West Africa. Efforts to increase local production of 
foodstuffs have taken three main forms. First, the output of in- 
digenous edible crops is being stepped up ; Nigeria, which in 1936 
imported 15,000 tons of rice, is now self-supporting and is exporting 
rice to neighbouring territories. Secondly, the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of the Colonial Governments are encouraging African farmers’ 
to grow temperate vegetables from seed and to develop systems of 
“mixed farming.” Thirdly, staples such as cocoa-beans and palm-| 
nuts, which were formerly regarded mainly as export crops, - 
being processed for consumption by the local population. Cocoa,| 
which was hitherto unknown in the dietary of the African, is now! 
drunk and enjoyed twice a day by the workers in the Gold Coast! 
mines. 

Nutritional surveys carried out before the war revealed that the! 
diet of the West African native was highly monotonous, lacking in. 
vitamins, protein and animal fats, The increased consumption of! 
locally-produced foods will go a long way towards meeting these 
deficiencies—palm oil and cocoa are particularly rich in vitamins 
and fats—and should greatly improve the resistance of the African 
to disease. The development of subsistence agriculture, if continued 
after the war, will also have the beneficial effect of reducing the 
dependence of the native upon cash crops for export. Thirdly, a’ 
falling-off in imports of foodstuffs after the war would release ex-! 
portable capacity, hitherto devoted to paying for these imports, 
which should be used to pay for imports of machinery, &c., needed 
to develop the territory. 

The war-time curtailment of imports of manufactured products,| 
as a result of shortage of shipping space and export restrictions, has 
been a great stimulus to native production, In the Gold Coast, the 
Arts and Crafts Department of Achimota College, under the inspiring 
leadership of its director, H. W. Meyerowitz, has led the way 
in the encouragement of native workmanship. In 1937 an expert, 
potter, invited from England by Achimota College, discovered’ that 
most objects made from clay could be produced from local materials, 
Since then pottery and many other crafts have been revived in 
schools throughout the Gold Ccast. Now, in 1943, pupils are 
flocking from all over the colony to work in production-units which 
are turning out thousands of water-coolers to be used by the local 
population and by the military forces in this area. In addition, 
weaving-workshops attached to the college are producing cloth. It 
is hoped that an Institute of West African Arts Industries will be 
established in the near future to sponsor native craftsmanship on 4a, 
commercial basis. 

An interesting feature of this development in native production 
is the co-operative spirit which animates it. The same spirit has 
been responsible for the creation of the Kumasi Timber Producers’ 
Co-operative Society formed in 1941 with the encouragement of 
the Gold Coast Forestry Department. This body of local Ashanti 
pit-sawyers, working with quite simple cross-saws, is supplying a 
large part of the timber required by the home market, and has, 
succeeded in maintaining standardised prices for various types of, 
timber. Another co-operative war-time venture is a cottage industry; 
producing carved wooden tool-handles. Before the war, the art of 
wood-carving was dying out in West Africa, but production is being 
rapidly revived, and in 1941-42 nearly 30,000 assorted handles were, 
produced, and are said to outlast the imported article. 

It is not only in the sphere of production that the co-operative. 
spirit has been active in West Africa. Since the outbreak of wary, 
nearly 70 trade unions have been registered in Nigeria alone. Tho! 
growth of trade unionism in the area has been aided by the appoint~; 
ment of experienced trade unionists from this country to act as, 
Labour Officers in the newly-created Labour Departments of the, 
Governments of Nigeria, Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. All Colonial! 
Governments are now being encouraged by the Colonial Office to; 
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appoint to their staff trade union officials who can promote a trade 
union movement in the colony along the lines found most successful 
in this country. Such officials take the Ministry of Labour course 
in factory-personnel management and welfare supervision before 
leaving this country. The growth of trade unionism in West Africa, 
coupled with the increased demand for labour as a result of war 
conditions, has led to a welcome improvement in wage-levels in this 
area. During the ’thirties the fall in agricultural prices and the 
consequent shortage of cash among peasant-farmers caused a steady 
stream of unskilled emigrant labour from the village areas seeking 
employment in the mining districts and the coastal towns. This 
ample supply of labour weakened the bargaining position of the 
worker and discouraged employers from undertaking training- 
schemes or providing amenities to induce natives to remain as 
permanent workers. 

All the war-time developments outlined above have the advantage 
of increasing the well-being and self-reliance of the individual 
African. With the same idea in mind, finance has been provided 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund to provide train- 
ing schemes in veterinary, forestry and agriculture for the natives 
in this area. Since agriculture must for many years to come form 
the backbone of enterprise in West Africa, it is of paramount im- 
portance for the welfare of the territory that agricultural technique 
be improved and the efficiency of the native increased. There would 
appear to be two ways in which a change of Colonial Office policy 
could assist economic development throughout the Colonial Empire, 
and in West Africa in particular. Artificial political boundaries 
should be ignored and the needs and potentialities of the area formed 
by adjacent groups of colonies should be considered as a whole. 
Thus in West Africa inter-colonial trade could be considerably in- 
creased. The second suggestion relates to the creation of an 
economic branch of the colonial service comparable to the technical, 
agricultural and forestry services... Such a service would provide 
officers who could advise on economic matters generally and who 
could help Colonial Governments to relate development within the 
colony to world economic trends. 


AIR-STATION INTO SCHOOL 


By JAMES LANG 

ART of the Prime Minister’s Four-Year Plan provides for 
equality of educational opportunity for all, and among the 
many tasks to be tackled in the creation of this new order in 
education will be the provision of the schools themselves. If we 
are to wait while all the new buildings are planned, sited and built, 
it will be a very long time before we can get on with the primary 
job of providing the education which is to be given in them. But 
need we wait? All over the country have been built scores of 
Royal Air Force and other military stations that would make excellent 
temporary schools. If these were used to bridge the gap between 
the end of the war and the arrival of the new, permanent schools, 
not only could we start quickly on the task of educational recon- 
struction, but the experience gained at the temporary schools would 
be of enormous value in planning both the permanent schools and 

the education to be given therein. 

How well do these stations lend themselves to adaptation? I have 
in mind a type of school rather different in its basic organisation from 
anything we have had so far. More accurately, it would comprise 
a group of schools within a single organisation. For purposes of 
simple illustration let us imagine four schools, providing different 
types of education, according to the needs and potentialities of the 
children in attendance, residential in character, so situated that 
transfers, interchanges and the closest possible co-operation would 
be simple, and where the children, whether in the “ academic,” 
“ practical,” “ scientific,” “technical” or any other group, would, in 
their games, physical education, recreation, entertainment and so 
forth, meet on common ground. They would be members of one 
body, and the stupid snobbery which wrongly attaches some kind of - 
so-called “tone” to the present academic, secondary schools, and 
stigma to the practical, senior schools, would die a natural and 
overdue death. 
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Each group within the main body would have its own head and, 
probably, its own specialist teachers. The bulk of the staff, however, 
would, according to their qualifications, be used in the best interests 
of the school as a whole. There would probably be an organising 
head of the entire establishment. In all we should have some fifteen 
hundred to two thousand children. First of all, obviously, we should 
have to house, sleep and feed them. This presents no difficulty at 
all. The Royal Air Force stations constructed during the war have 
been designed as places where upwards of two thousand people live 
and work. They are entirely self-contained, and depend only upon 
themselves for such services as electricity, gas, water, heating and 
so forth. Dormitories are so arranged and designed that each room 
contains only a few people, and, since there are several sleeping 
sites, well separated from each other, supervision would be easy 
and a co-educational school would present no problems in this 
respect. There are normally four large dining-halls, each with its 
own well-equipped kitchen. Improvements to the bathrooms and 
sanitary arrangements would probably be necessary at some of the 
new stations, but these could be effected quickly and cheaply. Alltera- 
tions would not need to be extensive. 


Only minor changes would have to be made in existing buildings 
to provide ample accommodation for classrooms, practical rooms, 
libraries, recreation-rooms, and so on. The officers’ mess would 
provide members of the teaching staff with accommodation, and 
facilities superior to anything I have yet seen in even the best of 
our existing State schools. Here they could have their own living 
quarters, studies and as much individual privacy as they wished. 
The accommodation of mixed teaching staffs would present no more 
difficulty than that of mixed pupils. Several quite separate living 
sites would be available. In the mess itself the staff could have its 
own dining-hall, recreation-rooms, reading and writing-rooms, library, 
lounge and other amenities and comforts. Equipped gymnasia 
already exist, and quite minor improvements would be necessary in 
order to make them entirely suitable for the use of children. Playing- 
fields have been laid out at a great many stations, but even where 
this is not the case, what better could one ask for this purpose than 
a portion of the fiying-field? 

How many teachers have sighed for a really large covered space 
where, in inclement weather, they could take recreational activities, 
organised games and physical training? It has been rather like 
sighing for the moon. But here at these stations there is not merely 
one such space but several. A hangar is large enough for almost 
anything. Even indoor cricket and soccer for the children would 
not be out of the question. Imagine half a dozen covered tennis 
courts, badminton courts, basket-ball, stool-ball, cricket-practice nets 
and almost any other type of game you can think of, playable at 
any time, regardless of weather, and even by artificial light. The 
hangars could certainly be put to excellent use. 


A great many stations have their own fully equipped cinemas. 
Even where this is not the case there will be a large room for the 
showing of 16 mm. films. At almost every unit there is a large 
hall with a well-equipped stage. Very few indeed of our present 
schools can boast comparable fccilities in these directions, There 
are fully equipped sick-quarters and dental surgeries. Plenty of land 
is available for gardening, and, since every station is producing, s0 
far as it can, its own supply of vegetables, the hard work of 
cultivation will already have been done. 


While some of the stations are unsuitably sited for use as schools, 
the great majority are ideally placed. Free from the dirt and grime 
of towns and cities, safe from the dangers of heavy traffic, plenty 
of space, fresh air and sunlight—are these not advantages which 
have been pleaded for thousands of times? As a headmaster serving 
for the duration of the war in the R.A.F., I can say without any 
hesitation that, in the interval of waiting for the new schools when 
peace returns, I would ask nothing beiter than to be given the 
opportunity of taking over, organising and developing as a school 
one of the disused Royal Air Force stations. Apart from all other 
considerations, it would be a great satisfaction and joy to transform 
a place designed for the destructive business of war into one serving 
the constructive and progressive aims of education. 


+e 
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COMMENT 


By HAKOLD NICOLSON 


HE British public during the last week have had the opportunity 

to examine and compare the memoranda exchanged between 
General de Gaulle in London and General Giraud at Algiers. This 
examination has left them in a state of bewilderment. They assume 
from their perusal of these documents that there exists little difference 
either of purpose or principle between the two Generals. They note 
that General Giraud has admitted that the armistice of 1940 must 
be regarded as null and void ; that all legislation passed since then 
by thé Vichy Government must be abolished ; that al! oaths of 
allegiance exacted by Vichy must be regarded as no longer applicable ; 
and that any authority which may be provisionally established out- 


‘ side France cannot claim legal validity and must on the first reason- 


able occasion surrender its power to the French electorate. They 
note also that General Giraud by implication accepts the basic 
principles of the Republican Constitution of 1875, and that he realises 
that once the territory of metropolitan France is liberated, “ the 
French people will become ithe masters of their own destiny.” 
Realising these important points of similarity, the British public 
naturally. assume that the points of difference between the two 
Generals are comparatively trivial. And since (at the very moment 
when the destiny of Africa is being decided among the rocks of 
Bou Arada in the pools of the Mejerda valley) they cannot conceive 
that French unity is being hampered by mere points of procedure, 
they conclude that the postponement of the Union Sacrée must be 
due to some personal rivalry between the two protagonists. To 
jump to any such conclusion is to ignore the complexity and serious- 
ness of the issues involved. 
* * * * 

It would be foolish to deny that the personal factor plays a part 
in these negotiations. It is, in fact, operative in three different 
categories. There is in the first place the personal relationship 
between Generals de Gaulle and Giraud. The latter is an honest 
soldier, whose political convictions, though few and simple, are 
rigid. He rightly regards himself as the senior French officer in 
North Africa, and he naturally assumes, being trained in the hier- 
archical automatism of the French tradition, that he is justified in 
aspiring to the supreme direction of the whole movement of resist- 
ance. Were General de Gaulle an ordinary man, he might con- 
ceivably admit this theory ; but the point is that General de Gaulle 
is not an ordinary man ; he is an extraordinary man, and one who 
in years of trial has much increased in stature. It may well be that 
in the first year his actions and his advisers were not always well 
chosen: we may regret Dakar even as we may regret the two 
Muselien incidents: we may regret also that General de Gaulle’s 
desire not to be classified as a puppet of a foreign Government may 
have led him at moments to offend the susceptibilities of those who 
regarded themselves as his friends and his allies. But the fact 
remains that in the hour of our deepest darkness he alone of French- 
men risked everything in his faith in our final victory. And the 
fact remains that to an immense majority of the people of France, 
General de Gaulle appears today not merely as a young and brilliant 
general, who on June 18th, 1940, made a very famous speech, but 
as the saviour of French dignity, as the embodiment of French 
courage, and as the hope of a new France, purified by suffering, and 
determined to assume again her historic and legitimate -position in 
world affairs. We are not, in fact, considering some question of 
personal vanity, some transitory legend: we are not discussing a 
Boulanger: we are dealing with a symbol, a name, a personality, 
which will echo down the corridors of time. 

* * + * 

The delicate problems of adjustment which arise between the two 
generals are cut across and distorted by other personal factors. 
Owing to an unfortunate chain of events, an embarrassing myth 
has arisen that General Giraud, in some way, is the candidate of the 
State Department at Washington and that in some way General de 
Gaulle is the candidate of Downing Street. This theory, dangerous 
and ill-informed though it be, -has attracted to itself all manner of 
subsidiary legends, such as the suggestion that the predilection for 


General Giraud attributed to the State Department is due to 
Catholic influence. It is earnestly to be hoped that neither British 
nor United States opinion will be gulled by Dr. Goebbels into 
taking such silly sides. More dangerous, since more substantial, is 
the personal animosity which undoubtedly exists between the Free 
French and those Frenchmen, recently liberated, who in the dark 
hours swore allegiance to Vichy. However much we, as outsiders, 
may deplore that animosity, it is scarcely to be expected that the 
French (who have never possessed our amazing gift of forgetfulness) 
could have passed through these discordant years without ex- 
periencing much profound emotion or expressing much mutual 
reproach. It is, in fact, inevitabie that the Fighting French, who 
have eaten the sour bread of exile, should regard all those who bowed 
to Vichy as opportunist, unpatriotic and even treacherous. [ft is 
inevitable that those who did not share our forms of danger in the 
dangerous days should excuse themselves by denigrating the Fight- 
ing French as mutineers and emigrés. These personal factors do 
undoubtedly constitute obstacles to the Union Sacrée; but they 
are not the only obstacles, nor are they, in fact, the most important. 
It is not a mere form of words, even as it is not personal vanity, 
which impedes immediate union. It is a deep divergence of opinion 
upon what, in this spring of 1943, the people of metropolitan France 
in fact need, expect or desire. 
* * * * 

General Giraud’s idea is that some unnamed general should become 
Commander-in-Chief and Head of the Free French, and that he 
should be assisted in his functions by a “ French Overseas’ Council ” 
composed of the governors and residents-general in French Africa, 
assisted by such admirals, generals and civil servants whom they or 
he may select. If and when the Allied armies liberate French 
metropolitan territory, the Commander-in-Chief and his Council 
would land in France and establish some form of military rule until 
such time as sufficient Freach departments were liberated to enable 
the Conseil Généraux (which for this purpose we may equate to our 
own County Councils) to assemble, to choose a provisional govern- 
ment and to prepare for elections to a National Assembly. General ~ 
de Gaulle feels that it would be a political mistake, and highly 
obn8xious to French tradition, thus to subordinate the civil to the 
military authority; his idea seems to be that some Provisional 
Executive should be formed out of those Frenchmen—Deputies, 
Senators and others—who have always represented the core of 
resistance against Germany ; that to this Executive should be added 
those who, as Monsieur André Philip, have good claims to represent 
the resistance movement in France itself, and that it should be this 
civilian body which should act as representative of France until such 
time as the French people can elect an Assembly and frame a 
Constitution for themselves. 

* . * * 

I do not question the motives or intelligence of either side. I 
merely point out that the essential conflict is between General Giraud’s 
belief that it will be in the interest of France to create a Central 
Authority headed by the Commander-in-Chief and backed by leading 
officers and officials of the old system, and General de Gaulle’s belief 
that what the French people would prefer would be the subordination 
of the military authority to some civilian body as representative as 
is feasible of the many formative if conflicting tendencies in France 
today. Thus whereas General de Gaulle came to represent the 
young France which has emerged from three years of suffering, 
General Giraud thinks rather in terms of the former hierarchy. 


That is the essential divergence. It is a conflict which 
only Frenchmen can themselves resolve. It is not for us 
to display impatience, to attribute false motives to the 


protagonists, or to make criticisms which may well be impertinent 
and which would certainly be based upon insufficient understanding 
of what is being thought and felt and desired in France itself, It 
would be preferable if we were to adopt towards that great nation 
the tact of those who watch a friend recovering from a mortal illness, 
and who note with gladness the irritated stirrings of convalescence. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


** They Came to a City.’’ At the Globe Theatre. 


Mk. PRIESTLEY’S new play comes to London after a successful pro- 
vincial tour under the auspices of C.E.M.A. and the People’s Enter- 
tainment Society, Ltd. It is a serious, well-intentioned effort to 
represent in the theatre the aspirations of the majority of people 
towards a better human society than exists anywhere at present. 
We are shown a carefully selected group of persons, nine in number, 
who at the rise of the curtain find themselves in an unknown place, 
a parapeted space, with a closed door on which they knock in vain, 
and from their remarks we gather that they are all just recovering 
consciousness after various accidents. As the mists clear they dis- 
cover there is a city beneath them. Ultimately, to the accompani- 
ment of music, the door opens and they severally enter and descend 
into the city. In the second act they all return and we learn that 
the city is the Utopia of which so many dream whose inhabitants 
are all happy. The personages are skilfully chosen to represent not 
only different classes but individual differences, and Mr. Priestley 
is a practised enough writer to make their reactions to their experi- 
ence interesting and convincing. This play is warm, human and 
sentimental when it might have been abstract and dull. Neverthe- 
less, it is slow starting and rather heavy going for almost all of the 
first act. Its strength is not so much in its rather sentimental 
idealism as in the fact that this is put in the mouths of ordinary 
people in a language they can understand with a native shrewdness 
and common sense. Like most of Mr. Priéstley’s work it has the 
merits of good daily journalism. Mr. Priestley has never been afraid 
of the obvious ; but, alas, if he is emotionally he is not intellectually 
critical. His heart is always in the right place, his head rarely is. 
Therefore he does not even get within sight of the real problems. 
His “stuffed savage” who longs for some duck-shooting can find 
nothing but dancing in Utopia, and leaves it. Mr. Priestley seems 
to think himself justified in describing this man who longs for a 
bit of quiet duck-shooting as a savage, but this smacks either of 
mere social prejudice or an extreme and alarming convivial heartiness 
in Mr. Priestley. The trouble is that not all men’s Utopias are the 
Mr. Priestley wants public dancing—well, give me rather 
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same. 
private duck-shooting. The danger for all of us is clear. Shall we 
have to be standardised before we can get our Utopia? Can we 


never have both the duck-shooting and the dancing? And is happi- 
ness ever a sound criterion? Whose happiness? Mr. Priestley once 
said in public that he had never been able to read through Paradise 
Lost or The Faerie Queene. I have read through both with intense 
enjoyment, but I have never been able to read The Good C®Wwi- 
panions—which I fear would replace them in the library of the 
city to which Mr, Priestley’s characters came. So there we are! 


: JAMES REDFERN. 
OPERA 


“La Bohéme.” At the New Theatre. 

For those who heard Melba in the part the music of Mimi is 
irrevocably associated with the tones of her voice, sweeter than any 
flute, if slightly more nasal. This is not to say that there have been 
no other good Mimis, but Melba’s voice fitted this music like the 
most perfectly fashioned glove. There were echoes of that voice in 
Miss Linda Parker’s singing last Monday, when the Sadler’s Wells 
Company opened their season at the New Theatre with Puccini’s 
opera. There are holes and snags in Miss Parker’s voice, and it is 
not yet so rightly placed that its lightest tones ring out into the 
auditorium. But it has a quality that merits the expenditure of hard 
work and the application of discipline, which would develop it into 
a perfected instrument. As it is, Miss Parker gave a most engaging 
and attractive performance. 

Of the rest of the singing there is little to record. It was adequate 
and quite unexciting—and a performance of Bohéme without vocal 
excitement is hardly a performance of Bohéme. Nevertheless, there 
was some compensation in the careful attention that had been given 
to the dramatic side of the production by Mr. Tyrone Guthrie. I 
did not like all his notions. The burlesque ballet in the last act is 
out of keeping with the style and period of the opera, and anyhow 
has been better done (and then done to death) in a hundred revues. 
Nor was the Café Momus scene kept lively enough, perhaps from 
Jack of sufficient personnel. Never did a party so conspicuously 
fail to go, until Musetta arrived on the scene in the person of Miss 
Rose Morris, who gave a brilliant performance @ la Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Not all the singers did such full justice to Mr. Guthrie’s 
ideas, and two of the Bohemians seemed to belong to a different 
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period from the rest. I will not assert that no French painter of 
the mid-nineteenth century looked like a healthy English rugger- 
player of today, but I do say that Mr. Hargreave’s unwigged head 
and clean-shaven face appeared extremely anachronistic. There is 
nothing, except a live horse, that looks so out of place on the stage 


as a natural coiffure. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
THE CINEMA 


‘* Le Fin Du Jour.”’ At Studio One.——* Tales of Manhattan,” 

the Regal.——** The Light of Heart.’’ At the Tivoli. 
Tue absurdity of attempting either to present successfully or 10 
view sympathetically two full-length productions at the same Sitting 
will one day become so obvious that we shall get rid of the double- 
feature programme. When that time comes there will at long last 
be an opportunity for the short-story film. We have had short 
comedies and occasionally a series of short melodramas, but they 
have been nothing better than poor screen relations of the feature, 
Since the great days ot the silent serial—The Clutching Hand, The 
Exploits of Elaine—I can remember only one series of non-comedy 
shorts which was expected to have any box-office appeal of its own, 
This was called The Leatherpushers, and in it Reginald Denny, 
portly old gossip of today, appeared as a young stripling of a boxer 
extricating himself each week with flying fists from some new 
twenty-minute predicament of the ring. Eheu fugaces! It was un- 
pretentious stuff, and made few demands upon the intellect ; but 
nowadays such episodes are inflated to the dimensions of a third- 
rate feature. There are, of course, economic arguments against the 
short-story film, but they ave not insuperable. The screen, more 
akin in its highest form to literature and music than to the theatre, 
can find suitable themes amongst an infinitely wide range of subjects 
and situations, and not all of them can be stretched to ninety minutes 
with any more advantage than the stories of de Maupassant could 
have been padded to novel length. 

It is impossible to see characteristic work from M. Julien Duvivier 
without being reminded of this crying need for a short-story form 
on the screen. M. Duvivier is a natural director of short-story films 
who has been compelled by the demands of the market to find a 
way of selling his work in larger parcels than his particular genius 
supplies. His method has been more honest than simply to fit his 
episodes to a Procrustean bed; instead he has sought a formula 
which would enable him to assemble a number of short stories 
within the framework of a single film. Carnet de Bal is the obvious 
example, and his recent Tales of Manhattan substitutes a dress-coat 
for the dance-programme which tied together the episcdes of the 
earlier film. Le Fin Du four, a film which this same director made 
in France before the war, is not so obviously episodic ; but once 
again it derives its power from a number of situations complete 
within themselves rather than from a single theme growing through 
the picture. So beautifully is the film made, and so tmpeccably 
acted by a cast containing many ef the great names of the French 
cinema, that the fragmentary composition is small handicap to our 
enjoyment. The story is set in a home for retired and impoverished 
actors, and shows with what a rich variety of reactions its inhabitants 
accept the tedium and school-like discipline of this new unglamour- 
ous world. A few are happy, some are resigned, one brilliantly 
mischievous old man is insanely jealous of the talent of another, 
one goes mad and believes himself to be “ the immortal Don Juan”; 
their behaviour is seldom admirable or even dignified, but none of 
them can think of the theatre. without emotion. It is this faded 
glory of the past which Duvivier again conjures up so successfully. 
Yet like all good French directors he is no more afraid of bitterness 
than of sentiment. The acting from top to bottom of the cast 
attains such a consistent level that it would be impertinent to select 


At 


anyone for special mention when the secret of success lies in the 


special facility which French actors have for working as a team. 
The producers of Tales of Manhattan would certainly not be 
flattered if the reviewer were to leave their cast unnamed. M. 
Duvivier has here been brought in to direct a series of music-hall 
sketches played by many of the crowned heads of Hollywood, and 
the film bases all its claims on its star-spangled cast-list. One feels 
no compunction in publishing a final score-card. My placings are: 
(1) Rita Hayworth ; (2) Charles Boyer ; (3) Thomas Mitchell. The 
rest failed to finish, Edward G. Robinson and Charles Laughton 
being last seen wallowing in.some extremely sticky sentiment and 
splashing it loudly about. The three successful actors appear together 
in the first episode which sets the dress-coat off on its travels from 
high society to the slums, gangsterdom and a negro community in 
the southern United States. EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE INDIAN DEADLOCK 


Sir,—India, like the rest of the world, is looking today for leadership. 
For many years past the Government has been too busy “ appeasing ” 
one party or the other to attend to the needs of the vast non-political 
population. In education, communicafions, agriculture, and even industry, 
there has been stagnation throughout the greater part of the country 
during the last twenty years, and it has been impossible to feel that either 
the Central or the Provincial Governments have had any far-seeing 
policies for the development of the country. 

So long as the political bickering continues no improvement can be 
looked for, and the crisis calls for bold experiment. Having returned 
to England from India as recently as the present month perhaps I may 
be allowed to offer one suggestion. Why should we not declare (what 
every well-informed person admits) that democracy on the Western 
pattern has been found unsuited to Indian conditions, and that we are 
therefore obliged to adopt a new method of giving India self-government, 
a self-government that shall aim at, but not begin with, democracy? 
Leadership is necessary to produce that. If India as a whole is to have 
leadership, it is in the Central Government that this ought to reside ; 
and therefore, if we are to start her on the way to full development of 
her great potential strength, we must begin by giving the Central Govern- 
ment great powers, to prevent its schemes from being held up in the 
Provinces. And the Central Government ought to consist of men chosen 
not for their political notoriety but for their proved ability, and nominated 
for a long enough period for constructive work to be possible. At present, 
nomination is the only method of securing such a body, but there is 
no reason to think that the right men could not be found to carry out 
a forward policy, if we undertook to back them. 

Given the right leadership, the next important matter is the creation 
of circumstances in which democracy might grow ; and the obvious course 
is to re-establish, with the necessary reforms and safeguards, the Indian 
panchaiyat system. Much has been written about British Justice in 
India. In so far as this refers to the integrity and impartiality of British 
(and many Indian) officials, it has all been and still is true; but in so 
far as it may be taken to refer to the legal system we have established, 
it is false. This is indeed one of the worst millstones round India’s neck, 
for it has made justice distant, expensive and utterly unpredictable ; 
has encouraged bribery and perjury; and has helped to produce from 
among the pleaders a race of politicians whose disregard of truth and 
reality threatens to bring disaster on the counu'y. Where the panchaiyat 
system does not exist, the villager feels himself deprived of all responsi- 
bility for the peace and order of his neighbourhood, and he regards the 
law-courts not as the seat of justice but as a place where decisions are 
dependent—as inde¢d they are—upon luck or wealth. Panchaiyats, where 
they exist, are often unjust in their decisions, but at least their decisions 
affect their neighbours and therefore themselves, and they learn from 
their mistakes. 

tt may indeed be said that the whole of the présent system of adminis- 
tration tends to make the ordinary citizen irresponsible, if not actually 
hostile to the Government, for while he himselt has no duties, he sees 
the Government represented by a host of corrupt and oppressive under- 
lings, the officials whose integrity and ability can be relied upon being 
shut away in offices in the towns. Given the right leadership, therefore, 
the most urgently needed reform in India is social or civil rather than 
political: it is the organisation of local panchaiyats which may train 
citizens in citizenship as the jury system trained Englishmen. In the 
recent past there has been an attempt to impose democracy from above, 
so that legislative bodies have been full of insincere talkers, and District 
Boards have been notorious for corruption and incompetence. We need 
now to have strong leadership at the top, and to institute a school of 
democracy at the bottom. In time, the panchaiyats ought to be able to 
elect members of larger regional bodies, and they in their turn might 
send members to Provincial or National Councils, but at present to 
expect a democratic vote to produce national leaders of quality is patently 
absurd. . 

It should not be difficult to form by nomination a Government with a 
mandate to plan the development of the country, but on one condition. 
In the past, England has failed to attract friends because of her reputa- 
tion for sacrificing them after they have helped her. If this seems a 
hard saying, it is only necessary to remember our betrayal of the Anglo- 
Indians after the last war. At the present day there are many who sit 
on the fence and will not declare themselves our friends because they 
fear reprisals when the war ends and our enemies are given power. 
The one condition on which India can begin to go ahead towards 
democracy and unity is that we undertake to fulfil our obligations to 
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THE EDITOR 


our friends (and in this war they have been many). Those. who have 
sufficient appreciation of realities to help us now deserve our support 
after the war, and there is no reason why they and we together should 
not take India a great step forward in the post-war years. 

If we adhere to the letter of our promise to give India swaraj, civil 
war will be the result. What India needs is not civil war but a revolution, 
and if we plan boldly on something like the above tines it may still not 
be too late for the best elements in Indian life to effect a peaceful 
revolution with our assistance and good will.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

RusTIcus, 


THE EIGHTH ARMY’S LEADERS 
Sir,—Captain Quintin Hogg’s tribute to the Eightn Army supplies a 
just and timely reminder that this outstanding “instrument of war,” 
which General Montgomery has welded and wielded so ably from August 
to April, and from El Alamein to Tunis, is “not the product of one 
leader or of one campaign.” That has been too often forgotten in other 
recent articles on the Eighth Army. Captain Hogg recalls some of the 
earlier influences which contributed to its development—Wavell, Wilson, 
and Auchinleck on the higher levels; Gott, Campbell, and Goschen 
among the executive leaders. For fuller historical justice, it is worth 
supplementing his account. : 

The desert force was “born” before 1940. By that time, too, the 
7th Armoured Division—which is deservedly singled out by Captain 
Hogg as its outstanding component—had passed through its most impor- 
tant formative period and developed into vigorous youth. This needs 
emphasis, since a recent article, by a former Director of Public Relations 
at the War Office, made the strange statement that in 1940, to meet 
the enemy invasion of Egypt, General Wavell’s forces included in addi- 
tion to infantry only one “armoured unit, the 11th Hussars.” Actually, 
they included the 7th Armoured Division—which formed the steel core 
of our forces, and the main instrument of our 1940 victories. That 
division had been created in Egypt two years before, in 1938, largely 
through Mr. Hore-Belisha’s insistence. It had been trained there in 
the desert by General Hobart—and the high pitch to which it was 
brought before the outbreak of war was shown in the testimony of 
General O’Connor that it was the best trained division he had ever seen. 

That brings us to another name which should never be forgotten in 
any record of the Eighth Army. For it was “Dick” O’Connor who 
commanded the Western Desert Force, as it was then called, in the 
campaign of 1940. The mischance by which he fell into the hands 
of “an enemy patrol, soon after the brilliant string of victories which 
carried our arms from Sidi Barrani to Benghazi, was only paralleled 
in ill-luck by the fatality which deprived our army of “ Strafer” Gott’s 
services last year. But we were able to replace Gott by Montgomery, 
whereas it was long before we found an adequate successor to O’Connor. 

One other name, at least, calls for mention in the annals of the 1940 
campaign—that of Brigadier Caunter, who was in acting command of 
the 7th Armoured Division in the Battle of Sidi Barrani, and later led 
the swoop through the desert to Beda Fomm, south of Benghazi, which 
cut off the remaining part of the Italian army and forced its surrender. 
No subsequent campaign of the war-has produced a pursuit comparable 
in speed and decisiveness to that finishing stroke, which covered 170 
miles in thirty-six hours.—Yours, &c., B. H. Lippert Hart. 


HENRY JAMES 


Sir,—Mr. Swinnerton has an odd formula for understanding an artist’s 
work. He tells us co strip Henry James’s characters. But why should 
we? And of what shall we strip them? Of all the beauty, jokes and 
wisdom with which James so exquisitely apparelled them? 

Strip Shakespeare’s characters, strip us all, strip Mr. Swinnerton him- 
self and what remains? Why nothing remains, if we peel off enough, 
but if we stop where Mr. Swinnerton arbitrarily stops, a sorry spectacle 
remains I fear. There, in our “fatal poverty” we all go: common 
cheats, liars, adulterers and simpletons, without grandeur; such wun- 
known to Mr. Swinnerton, apparently, but surely not unknown to Henry 
James, we all are—but for the grace of God, but for the revelations of 
artists, but for friends and foes, but for the building-up of society and 
traditions, and the bolstering up of our particular social milieu and its 
customs. 

It was Henry James’s genius surely to view the social scene and the 
creatures of it, not in wintry bareness (though well he knew the bony 
structures which winter reveals), but clothed with a fascinating elaboration 
and leafyness; a shimmering web of beauty and humour, depths and sur- 
face, accentuations and reservations, far-reaching judgements and order, 
spun out of that brooding depth of vision which was his. 
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For all their absolute differences there is a kind of kin- 
ship with Mozart in Henry James’s vision—Mozart gives us 
“the simple tunes” which human nature ordinarily wants of 
music, but in and _ through these humanly approachable melodies 
he conveys with deep. strangeness the heavenly harmonies. 


So Henry James picturing to us the worldly human scene, apparently so 

familiar and ordinary, charges it with such rare felicities of view, such 

long luminous moral vistas, such researches of spirit, such wisdom and 

piety, such immense jokes, so much of conscience, loyalties and affections, 

sO pungent a wit, that we find the mortal tale rooted in immortal con- 

siderations.—Your obedient servant, HELEN SUTHERLAND. 
Cockley Moor, Dockray, Penrith, Cumberland. 


“THE POST-WAR STRUCTURE ” 


S1r,—It is important in discussing the Post-War Structure that we should 
not confuse the issues. May I therefore comment on the article under 
this title in your last issue? You say: “ The League did not, and does 
not, in theory lack force. Its members are pledged to support it with 
their armed forces . . . against a proved aggressor. What was wrong 
was that when the crisis came . . . they declined to honour their pledges. 
Britain, the U.S. and Soviet Russia have all declared that never again 
will they allow an aggressor rope. If this time, unlike the last, that 
declaration is honoured, the League of Nations gains the one vital 
element needed to make it effective. Whether it is a case of national 
detachments or centralised international force is an important but sub- 
sidiary question.” 

Surely, Sir, the League lacked force both in theory and in practice. It 
had no authority to organise force or to command its use. The League 
was in essence a conference with regular sessions and its power was 
limited to passing resolutions, whose enforcement was left to each 
member State. So far from being a subsidiary question, the issue of 
whether the force should be national or international is the crux of the 
whole matter. If the force is international, then there is no question 
of pledges being honoured or dishonoured, for the League (or Whatever 
Else It May Be Called) acts on its own authority and on behalf of all 
its members, and is thus vested with powers of government, so that its 
constitution must provide for representation of public opinion and for 
safeguards of the powers of national Governments. (If, Sir, as may be 
the case, you have difficulty in supporting such a proposal because it 
may be labelled “federalism,” the formula I have used has the blessing 
of the Prime Minister and of Mr. Morrison, and might prove convenient 
for you.) If, on the other hand, forces remain national, the League 
remains a conference dependent for the enforcement of its decisions on 
the action taken by each of its members, and while it is nice to see a 
periodical of such mature judgement as The Spectator profess its belief 
that next time pledges really will be honoured, I fear there may be some 
who are not so sanguine. 

In any case, it is not so simple as you imply. It is not simply a 
question of fulfilling pledges of action against a “proved aggressor.” 
The second purpose of the League was to ensure the defeat of an 
aggressor ; its first purpose was to prevent aggression, and this involves 
concerted policies in regard to such problems as raw material distribu- 
tion, industrial development and foreign policy. On any of these problems 
there may be disagreement in all good faith, but disagreement which 
nevertheless leads to the formation of opposing blocs within the same 
League. The question then to be faced is whether when disagreement 
arises the League (or Whatever Else It May Be Called) shall be 
authorised to reach decisions by majority vote and empowered to enforce 
majority decisions, or whether divergent policies in regard to these inter- 
national problems shall be permitted (with all the hazards that such a 
divergence involves), on the grounds that the powers of national Govern- 
ments must not be limited. 

No doubt all nations will not give the same answer to these questions 
and there will be room for different types of organisation—as, indeed, the 
Prime Minister suggested by his reference to a world organisation and 
to a Council of Europe—but it would be disastrous if we made the old 
League of Nations a starting point for investigation having misconceived 
its nature. 

In any case, it seems to me that the concept of the United Nations 
with its insistence on joint policy forming is more valuable than that 
of the League with its insistence on preventing aggression—positive 
objectives rather than negative ; hope rather than fear as the motive. It 
is encouraging that General Smuts, who had so much to do with the 
formation of the League, should have had the courage to say this when 
he was over here, however it may have pained him to do so.—Yours 
faithfully, C. D. KIMBER. 

Federal Union News, 3 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

{Insistence on joint policy is not a prerogative of the United Nations. 
The first declared aim of the League Covenant is: “In order to promote 
international co-operation . . . ."—Epb., The Spectator.] 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEAKING 


S1r,—Mr. Connely, in his comment upon some of the obvious differences 
between our English and that of the U.S.A., gives a simplified explanation 
of origins that is certainly not borne out by the record. He overstates 
the Yorkshire element in the early New England communities. The 
Pilgrim Fathers, it is true, were drawn in part from the Yorks-Notts 
border, but nothing could be more fully established than the importance 
of East Anglia and the Fens in the, settlement of Massachusetts. In the 
New England speech of today one is always coming upon sounds, words, 
and turns of phrase that could not have come from any other part of 
England. 

Again Mr. Connely’s reference to the “r” in America is incomplete, 
as in so few lines it had to be. Many readers will recall the notes to 
The Biglow Papers, with Lowell’s amusing description of the contrast 
between the West and the Atlantic coast. Eastern Americans, when 
talking about regional differences, invariably mention the rough “r” 
of the Middle West. They seem pleased to think that their own “r” 
is generally no less faint than that of Southern England. No need to 
touch upon the fate of this important letter throughout the Southern 
States.—Yours, &c., S. K. RATCLIFFE. 

Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough. 


WAR SONGS 


Sm,—In your issue of April 16th Col. Walter Elliot raises an interesting 
question for research. Unfortunately, some at least of his evidence seems 
faulty. For instance, the Russian Imperial National Anthem 
had a totally different ending (translated literally) from that 
quoted, viz., . May he (the Tsar) reign to our glory! 
May he reign to the terror of our enemies.. . God pre- 
serve the Tsar!” This anthem dates from the first half of 
the last century. The earlier one—going back to Peter the Great—was 
one of the finest marching songs of all time, with the refrain “ Roll 
thunders of victory; rejoice brave Russian folk! ” 

(Incidentally, in one of the last Tattoos befcre the present war the massed 
bands of the Brigade of Guards marched into the arena to this tune.) 

It is, furthermore, interesting to note that the Russian partisan songs 
of today are the lineal descendants—and in some cases actually the 
same—as the famous partisan songs of 1812 or even earlier. All this 
suggests the continuity of national military tradition, and points to the 
fact that in a nation’s history heroic periods tend to recur and are reflected 
in its songs.—Yours faithfully, “ VIATOR.” 

London. 


OUR FUTURE QUEEN 


Sir,—Your very interesting article’ in your issue of April 16th on “Our 
Future Queen” may give an unintentional impression to readers in the 
Empire that their interests are being neglected in Princess Elizabeth’s 
education. You state that she “reads history with the Vice-Provost of 
Eton on the basis of such works as Trevelyan’s History of England ... 
and Muzzey’s History of the United States . . . together with European 
history in outline.” Further, in dealing with the difficulties with which 
she may have to face in future for which a girl of seventeen cannot be 
specifically prepared, you say: “It is enough that she should acquire a 
working knowledge of the history and constitutional practice of her 
country.” We may, I am sure, be confident, in view of the well-known 
concern of our King and Queen in all that pertains to the Empire, that 
the Princess’s education covers not only the historical and constitutional 
studies specifically mentioned, but also those of the vast Empire of which 
she is destined some day to be the Sovereign.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. ANGus GILLAN, 
Director, Empire Division, The British Council. 
The British Council, 3 Hanover Street, London, W. 1. 


INDIAN PERPLEXITIES 


S1r,—I would refer Mr. Kerr (and any of your readers who are likely to 
be misled by Mr. Kerr’s statement about the views of the non-Roman 
Indian Church and negotiation) to your issue of Sé¢ptember 18th last. It 
reports such news as had been received to date, mainly by cable. In 
The Methodist Recorder, Mr. Kerr’s own denominational paper, of 
March 11th, longer citations are given, as by that time the full documents 
had arrived in this country by a very much delayed sea mail.—Yours 
faithfully, G. E. HIcKMAN JOHNSON. 
“White Shack,” 12 Oakley Road, Warlingham, Surrey. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


England’s Religious Genius 
Bunyan Calling. By M. P. Willcocks. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


“A TINKER out of Bedford *—so began Kipling’s verses on John 
Bunyan in the last war, when once again that immortal voice awoke 
a reverberent echo in the hearts of his countrymen. In the present 
war Miss M. P. Willcocks has given us the first wholly satisfactory 
psychological study of this extraordinary man. Extraordinary in 
more ways than one: a man of whose life we know little, while of 
his soul we know much ; a man without power or place, whose word, 
in scores of languages, has nevertheless gone out through the entire 
Protestant world ; that rare, inexplicable thing, a man of genius. 

Of his genius there is no doubt. Every page, every sentence of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress is alive with it: this tough, vigorous English 
with the rhythm and assonances of popular ballads, these four-square 
characters, personified virtues and vices, perhaps, but essentially 
individuals ; the doggerel rhymes, the solid green realism of the 
symbolic country, so recognisably Bedfordshire. 

John Bunyan was one of the dispossessed, a tinker by trade, but 
descended from English peasants who had once tilled their own 
fields and pastured their beasts on the common land, but who, with 
the march of Enclosure, had become the landless, the vagabonds, the 
oppressed. He was born on the eve of the great conflict between 
King and Parliament, from which the little band of the Levellers 
were to carry no harvest home. The poor men were crushed 
between King and Parliament, as the Independents were crushed 
between Church and Presbytery. Bunyan was poor and an Inde- 
pendent ; what could he reap from all this? A life of poverty and 
hard work, as tinker or soldier, struggling to earn shelter and bread 
for his wife and children ; twelve years of imprisonment for speaking 
the word of God without a licence—to his neighbours, and, worse 
than imprisonment, anxiety for his family and fear for his own 
future, fear of humiliation, pain and death. And at the end of his 
life some little satisfaction from the success of his great book, some 
little liberty. His was a narrow life, too, circumscribed by poverty, 
lived almost wholly between Bedford and London, but for the brief 
experience of Fairfax’s campaigns. Yet from this barren stuff 
Bunyan’s genius wrought the gold which has been current for 
centuries. 

No man was more suited than he to write of Mansoul, who was 
himself, Mansoul, while only a genius at once so simple and so 
universal could, at the turn of the mediaeval to the modern world, 
have charged the threadbare allegory of man’s earthly journey with a 
new and actual meaning. Not a man or woman in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress but has, under the general outline of vice or virtue, the 
detailed reality of a human being. That is what makes the power 
of this great book. No symbolic conflict that between Christian 
and Apollyon, but a genuine fight in which our kero is not above 
considering, as the enemy advances, that he has armour only on his 
breast, none on his back, and therefore cannot turn and flee. 
(Private Bunyan, perhaps, pike in hand, facing his first cavalry 
charge?) Surely in Faithful we have the gentlest, the most human, 
the most lovable “ good man” ever created by novelist; but Faithful 
suffers and dies at Vanity Fair almost as Bunyan himself might have 
suffered and died. Here is nothing invented, but all written down 
very much as it was under an English judiciary savagely unjust in a 
country torn by moral conflict ; nor is Vanity Fair the imagining of 
a poet but Stourbridge Fair drawn to the last booth and side-show 
by a man who had been there and marvelled at it. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is the work by which Bunyan’s name will 
be longest remembered, although he left in Grace Abounding a 
record of his conversion which for candour and strength stands 
among the greatest personal documents of the world. It is first-hand 
material for a psychological writer, and Miss Willcocks has used it 
judiciously. With its help, and with other carefully collected revela- 
tions from Bunyan’s works, she has drawn a portrait human, con- 
vincing and exceptionally clear. With due, but not excessive, atten- 
tion to Freud she has shown Bunyan’s dream visions of liberation 
from dark places as the outcome of some buried birth-remembrance, 
and has traced in this dogged and valiant fighter the presence of 
suppressed fear. If Bunyan understood the coward—and no writer 
ever understood him better—it was because he knew the dark 
Place of his own soul. Miss Willcocks writes with humour, warmth 
and understanding and with something more, a sense of period and 
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of humanity which enables her to set John Bunyan fairly and 
squarely in the midst of the English landscape in the reign of 
Charles II. We see him in her pages both as a man speaking in 
and for a certain time and a certain place, and as a mystic with a 
universal message. For Bunyan, like Christian, is all men, and yet 
one particular man. And reading this book we feel that we, too, 
like Christian-Bunyan, may one day be able to look across the Bed- 
fordshire fields with eyes which see not the Chiltern Hills but the 
Delectable Mountains. “ C. V. WEDGWooD. 


Recent Poetry 


The Angry Summer. By Idris Davies. (Faber. -6s.) 

Always Adam. By Sean Jennett. (Faber. 6s.) 

Experience of England. By John Atkins. (Favil Press. —¢ 

Selected Poems. By John Hall, Keith Douglas, Norman Nicholson. 
(Bale and Staples. 2s. 6d.) 

These are my Comrades. By Alan Rook. (Routledge. §s.) 

Laughing Blood. By Richard Spender. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 4s. 6d.) 

The Night Watch for England and Other Poems. By Edward Shanks. 
(Macmillan. §s.) 

The Narrow Place. By Edwin Muir. (Faber. 6s.) 

Twentieth Century Psalter. By Richard Church. (Dent. §s.) 


I ENJOYED reading The Angry Summer by Mr. Idris Davies; he 
writes of what he has experienced, both imaginatively and actually. 
In this sequence of poems he recreates those ordinary scenes, the 
background of the crisis in Wales, which ended in the Great Strike 
of 1926. The poems are varied in mood and treatment and with rare 
exceptions are fresh, direct and unpretentious. Mr. Davies is a 
little chancey with his rhythms, but the poems are readable and 
affecting and avoid the over-emotional and melodramatic ; indeed, 
they are, if anything, slight for the theme. Some of the pieces 
published by Mr. Sean Jennett are altogether too slight and trivial ; 
he should have discarded such banal poems as most of those written 
in 1934-35, and among these I would include the title poem. His 
tendency is to over-elaborate, and alliteration sometimes runs com- 
pletely wild: 
“. . . until the last of all subtracts 
from flesh fused fast the fettle and the fire.” 


He is at his best in the simpler poems, as “On Diving into the 
Cherwell ”: 
“an airy timeless moment I 
fell from the day into absolute balance 
and hung like a hawk on a crystal sky.” 


or one (written in 1938) in which he envisages the life of the ordinary 
clerk if war does not come: 

“But what if no cannon roars, no bullet is fired, 

what if the world for peace loses the chance 

for us of excitement and death in foreign fields, 

ours for ever the brick and the walled-in, short-stopped glance.” 
Mr. Jennett has the fault of most young poets—over-writing ; but - 
this can be indicative of a rich gift. 

In a series of readable autobiographical poems, John Atkins 
describes with a fresh and undimmed eye the incidents of an un- 
remarkable childhood in East Anglia, a migration to the West 
Country and subsequently to London, which he describes in terms 
of romantic horror. Here is a perceptive writer with a welcome 
streak of irony, though this sometimes fails him lamentably. He is 
enterprising in his use of rhythms, but like the majority of contem- 
porary poets, having found an original form, he does not thoroughly 
explore it. If a poet chooses a distinctive rhythm and rhyme scheme 
he should give it a serious trial and make the effort to sustain it 
through one poem at least, but too often Mr. Atkins gives up after 
a verse or two and slips into a more obvious rhythm. 

John Hall is one of the younger poets who is promising up to a 
point. He has, inevitably, the town poet’s nostalgic love for the 
country and sees it with a lover’s absent eye. Like a minor Eliza- 
bethan, he succeeds quite remarkably well in such a poem as “ Houre 
Like Tears ” and “No Mercy,” and like the minor Elizabethan 
he is careful of form and takes trouble with the complex scheme, 
but like them he tends to magnify the relatively trivial emotion into 
a major tragedy; not losing the particular in the general but 
exaggerating the particular at the expense of the general, and by 
the indiscriminate use of superlative imagery, exhausts the signifi- 
cance of such words as “agony,” “crucifixion,” “Gethsemane,” 
“stigmata.” This creates the impression that the emotion is whipped 
up to an unnatural height and a false intensity—not that it is in- 
sincere, but the emotional content does not fill the shell of 

? 
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expression. This has always been a danger to lyric and romantic 
poets and shows most clearly in the use of high-blown epithets 
which are chosen because they are “ original” or “daring.” As 
Coleridge said, “ Every line, nay, every word, stops, looks full in 
your face, and asks and begs for praise.” If, as I imagine, these 
verses are in chronological order, John Hall’s most recent work is 
his best. Keith Douglas’s new poems are fulfilling something of 
the promise made in Eight Oxford Poets, but he should beware the 
empty phrase—“ And now the birds, the thriftless balladmongers.” 
(The italics are mine.) Norman Nicholson’s poetry is a mixture of 
observation of nature with a modern interpretation of Wordsworth’s 
pantheism and the Biblical myths. His work is ambitious in the 
longer poems, conceived on a large scale and carried out with con- 
siderable vigour. The short poems are uneven, sometimes 
degenerating into near doggerel by an insistent but unconvincing 
inclusion of the contemporary image, His work shows thought and 
imagenation. 

One tends to find the agonised and belligerent sentiments which 
flow from the well-filled pens of the non-fighters a little wearisome, 
and I was particularly glad to see a new volume of Mr. Alan Rook’s 
poems. They are very uneven, but there is a certain staccato 
phrasing and an angry undertone that holds one’s attention. Mr. 
Rook is developing very rapidly, and his style has already changed 
considerably from the early poems. The poems in this book are 
transitional, but I think Mr. Rook will write well. News has just 
been received that Mr. Richard Spender, whose first book of poems 
was published at the beginning of this year, has been killed. His 
poetry revealed a young man of vitality and exuberant enjoyment of 
life and the superb self-sacrificing attitude of the very young: 

“Let Youth assure the Youth of later springs 
The sunshine and the joy that it has known.” 

Three older poets who have recently published new work are 
Edward Shanks, Edwin Muir and Richard Church. Mr. Shanks 
indulges in impossible metres like that used in The Lays of Ancient 
Rome ; but he is no Macaulay and so a poem on the evacuation from 
Dynkirk begins: 

“A pause came in the fighting and England held her breath, 

For the battle was not ended and the ending might be death.” 


There is even a facetious poem about a pet dog. Edwin Muir 
presents an altogether different problem ; he is not an easy writer, 
and it is only after reading and re-reading his poems that I begin to 
pick out in the dull pervasive gloom the half-tones of colour and to 
hear in the unemphatic quiet the undertones of poetry. The mood 
is generally pedestrian and negative, so that the conclusion of such 
a poem as “ The Letter,” which should be a positive and vigorous 
inspiration, is mere instruction. A poem like “The Law,” which 
concludes : 
“Tf I could hold complete 

The reverse side of the pattern, 

The wrong side of Heaven, 

O then I should know in not knowing 

My truth in my error.” 
seems to be a rather commonplace thought made to appear a good 
deal more profound than it is. But Mr. Muir is too self-critical 
and sensitive a writer not to provide much good writing, and his 
imagery is usually poetically successful though his thought is some- 
times difficult and remains (to me) obscure. Mr. Church’s new 
volume is quiet, sober, honest and persuasive. He has something to 


say and he says it gently and convincingly. SHEILA SHANNON. 
India 
India. An American View. By Kate L. Mitchell. (The Bodley Head. 
10s. 6d.) 


Subject India. By H.N. Brailsford. (Victor Golfancz. 6s.) 
India Arms for Victory. By Geoffrey Tyson, C.1.E. (Kitabistan, 
Allahabad. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss MITCHELL’s book is a survey of the Indian situation as it 
presents itself to an American student of politics. To an English 
reader it would appear that she is more intent on pointing out 
defects than suggesting remedies ; we might at least be given credit 
for good intentions, however imperfectly we may have fulfilled 
them. After all, the communal problem and the Indian States 
were not invented by the British as a pretext for withholding Home 
Rule. It seems scarcely fair to assert that we Indianised the public 
services in order to enlist Indian support for British rule; what 
would America have said if we had kept them as a preserve for 
our public schools? This statement is on a par with Miss Mitchell’s 
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singular contention that the British Government is responsible for 
the present political situation because they have so often strengthened 
Gandhi’s power for their own ends! One may fairly point out that 
we have failed to grapple with the problem of Indian poverty, but 
it would only be just to add that one of the main reasons of our 
non-success has been the political ferment that has distracted the 
administration ever since the last war. And it might be also stated 
that some of the worst slums are connected with mills run by 
Indian supporters of the Indian National Congress. 

Miss Mitchell’s survey ends with the failure of the Cripps’ mission, 
This is a pity, for subsequent events have proved that if the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council had been replaced by a “ National” 
(i.e,, Congress) Cabinet, only a token resistance would have been 
offered to Japan. And what kind of freedom would India have 
enjoyed, with the Japanese in occupation of Burma? The new 
armies now being raised by General Wavell are described as a 
“British officered machine, in no way representative of the Indian 
people.” Actually they constitute a truly national force, raised from 
all classes and largely officered by young Indians ; recruits are flock- 
ing to the colours faster than they can be equipped or trained 
The writer practically ignores the Indian Navy and Air Force (the 
latter one hundred per cent. Indian) and our other efforts to render 
India independent of England as regards defence, as a natural 
corollary of self-government. 


Mr. Brailsford’s book is of a much higher order, and should be 
studied by all who are anxious to appreciate the Socialist case for 
India. The author knows the country and the people, and his 
criticisms, though often severe, are never unfair, His book has the 
merit of being constructive, and his proposals for ending the present 
deadlock are by far the best that have so far appeared. Briefly, they 
are as follows. Both the Viceroy and the Congress are to call 
a truce. Pakistan must be conceded, and the Princes must give 
their subjects full political and civil rights. The Viceroy will then 
call upon a leading statesman, a Moslem by choice, to form a 
National Government whose chief task will be to prepare a draft 
constitution for the Indian Union. The Indian Union thus formed 
will have Dominion status and will decide whether the country 
shall remain within the Empire; it will also fix by treaty India’s 
relations with the British Commonwealth. This is a thoroughly 
practical suggestion; but there should be a clause guaranteeing that 
India will not make a separate peace, and will continue the struggle 
until Japanese power is broken for good and all. Unless this is 
done, Gandhi will always be a danger. Mr. Brailsford does not 
venture to look far into the future, but he emphasises the closeness 
of the parallel between Russia and India. India, like Russia after 
the revolution, is faced with the problem of a vast poverty-stricken 
country, an illiterate agricultural population, and a_ bewildering 
multitude of languages and races. Stalin had solved it for Russia, 
but will the Indian temperament produce a man of the toughness 
of Stalin? 

Mr. Tyson’s informing work serves as an antidote to this gloomy 
picture. It deals with the endeavours made by the Government of 
India to develop the vast natural resources of the country for war 
purposes, and is a story of the happy results of Anglo-Indian o- 
operation. The Department of Supply was formed just before the 
outbreak of hostilities, and in February, 1941, the Eastern Supply 
Group came into being. Its Council consisted of Indian, South 
African, Australian and New Zealand representatives, who had the 
duty of examining and allocating to their proper sources demands 
for war supplies of every type. Their task became infinitely more 
complicated with the loss of the Netherlands East Indies, Burma 
and Malaya, and, what was more, of control of the sea; India has 
now to depend almost solely upon herself for the equipment of het 
new armies. Mr. Tyson describes in detail the vast “steel towns 
which have sprung up at Jamshedpur, Khumardhubi and other 
localities, the mills at Cawnpore, which turn out millions of yards 
of khaki cloth, and numerous other subsidiary industries. Who 
pays for all this? The answer is—Britain. Great Britain’s contri- 
bution to Indian defence has risen from £40 millions in 1940-1 
£290 millions in 1942-3, to say nothing of a free gift of aeroplané 
engines and weapons of the value of £45 millions. The effect of 
Indian prosperity has been very marked ; her sterling debt has been 
paid off, and perhaps here we may see the solution of the poverty 
problem. The seeds sown in war-time will bear fruit after the pea 
and India in due course may well become a great manufactu 
country, making what she formerly imported. The Indian publish 
are to be congratulated on this book, which is well illustrated, but ; 
sadly needs an index. H. G. RAWLINSON. 
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The 
People of Aristophanes 


Now Ready. By Victor Ehrenberg 25s. net 
“He bases his sociology on Old Attic Comedy and 
especially on Aristophanes. Starting from this, he is able 
to give a detailed account of Athenian life, which is both 
fully documented and in touch with life. He does not 
write for a wide public, but for those who are ready to 
make the effort it is extraordinarily rewarding.” 

—The New Statesman. 





CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


Les Fleurs du Mal 


Now Ready. Edited by Enid Starkie 12s. 6d. net 


The most complete edition that has been published. The 
editorial matter presents all the essential material for the 
study of the poet and of his methods of composition. 


To Whom Do Schools Belong? 


Now Ready. By W. O. Lester Smith &s. 6d. net 


“A notable book, rich in learning and readable in form.” 
—Guardian. 


The Beveridge Plan for Social 


Security 


Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics. ls, net 
“An economic and statistical analysis . . . gives expert support 
to the proposals.”"—The Observer. 


beseccece Basil Blackwell secsccons 














FAREWELL, MY YOUTH 
Sir Arnold Bax 


“This provocative, elusive autobiography .. . 
? , a at 
its author has a relish for the realities of life. 


shews that 
The Times. 
7/6 net 


THE 
LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 


A.D. 500-1942 


William J. Entwistle & Erie Gillett 


A Survey of British Literature from the Beginnings to the 
Present Day. 

“Ts as much a record of contemporary effort as of historical 
achievement.” Sunday Times. 


James Agate in 
7/6 net 


“TI recommend this book very highly.” 
Daily Express. 


THE GREAT O'NEILL 


Al s = 

Stan O'Faolain 
Biography of Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 1550-1616. 
“A 


power.” 


picturesqueness and imaginative 
15/-= net 


narrative of great 
Sunday Times. 
INSURANCE FOR ALL AND EVERYTHING 
Sir Ronald Davison 


A plain account of the Beveridge Plan and how it would 
affect the ordinary citizen, 1/6 net 
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METHUEN 


“A grand story by a grand writer.”—Daily Sketch. 


Atlantic Meeting 
H. V. MORTON 


An account of the Churchill-Roosevelt meeting in 
1941 which resulted in the Atlantic Charter, “ Will 
be robustly alive when most of the best-sellers of 
our day are dead and forgotten.”—Western Mail. 
Illustrated. 


Bring Baek the Bells 


A. P. HERBERT 
A new collection of humorous and satirical verses 
by one of the most acute of living commentators 
upon matters of the moment. 4s. 


6s. 


Ameriean England 
An Epitome of a Common Heritage 
H. L. GEE 


This timely book is a summary of the many associa- 
tions in this country which link us with the people 
of America. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Warriors Paraded 
A Military Omnibus 
ANTHONY ARMSTRONG (“A.A.’’) 


“A.A.’s” famous laughter-makers, Warriors at Ease, 
Warriors Still at Ease, Livestock in Barracks, Easy 
Warriors, and Captain Bayonet in one volume. 

3rd edition. 32 illustrations. 9s. 6d. 


The Mind of the 
Maker 


DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


“One of the most refreshing and stimulating books 
of recent times.”—Expository Times. 
6th edition printing. 


The Psychology of the 


Interview 
R. C. OLDFIELD 


A stimulating book for employers and others whose 
difficult job it is to assess personality by means of 
the interview. 5s. 


The Psychology of 
Early Childhood 


Cc. W. VALENTINE, M.A., D.Phil. 


“Will at once become,and probably for long remain, 
the standard reference—Cyrm Burr in British 
Journal of Educational Psychology. 


576 pp. 


6s. 


22s. 6d. 
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Practical Progress 
What Happened in History. By V. Gordon Childe. (Pelican. 9d.) 


PROFESSOR CHILDE switches most of the limelight from individual 
men and nations with their often ephemeral triumphs and trains 
it instead on the fundamental changes and advances in living and 
thinking which carried man from his first poor attempts at tool- 
making to the achievements of Greek and Roman _ culture. 
Scrutinising this great expanse, it is possible to discern “ Progress 
is real if discontinuous. The upward curve resolves itself into a 
series of troughs and crests. But no trough ever declines to 
the low level of the preceding one, each crest out-tops its last 
precursor.” This immense survey adheres in general to a materialist 
interpretation of history, but in his treatment of diffusion and other 
deviations the author shows himself to be no strictly orthodox 
Marxist. If there is ever a burning of heretics, Professor Childe 
may be in danger It profoundly stirs the imagination to follow 
in a single sweep the gradual accumulation of skill and 
knowledge which has produced our own intricate and dangerous 
civilisation. 

The age of “ savagery ” which saw the infinitely slow development 
of the Palaeolithic hunters’ equipment ended in the first great 
economic revolution when Neolithic man, learning some control of 
Nature through agriculture and stock-breeding, took to a more settled 
life with leisure and opportunity to devise the simpler crafts, This 
phase of “barbarism” passed into the “higher barbarism” of the 
Copper Age when societies began to support non-food-producing 
artisans such as metal-workers and to speed the long distance 
transport of their raw materials by the invention of sail and wheel. 
These advances were essential preliminaries to that second economic 
revolution represented by the growth in the great valleys of Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt and India of life in cities “ within the shelter of which 
man found for the first time a world of his own. To rule that 
world there was a privileged class, the divine king with his attendant 
priests and nobles who monopolised the surplus wealth of the 
community in the name of its gods.” The administration of so 
much property made it necessary for space, bulk, weight, value and 
time to be measured and calculated and for the results to be recorded 
in some kind of script. It was from such purely practical beginnings 
that within three thousand years Greek science and philosophy 
were to grow. One of the greatest virtues of this book is that it 
shows in proper perspective the classical civilisations of Greece and 
Rome, which are so often isolated from all that went on before 
them in time and around them in space. Here is one of several 
good reasons why the subject matter of What Happened in History 
should take its place in the ordinary school curriculum. 


JacqueTTaA HAWKES. 
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Fiction 
Frossia. By E. M. Almedingen. (The Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 
Send Me Down. By Henry Steig. (Jarrolds. 9s. 6d.) 
I HAVE read Frossia slowly, and every night, closing the book, ang 
glad not to have ended it yet, I have pondered how I could mos 
exactly convey to other possible readers the curious satisfaction, the 
peace, which I have felt in reading it. Peace, I think most writers 
at least would agree, is the special gift of the great Russian novels— 
that peace which comes, not from facing facts, but from being made 
a part of them, and in the process at once stimulated by their 
intractability, and comforted by their transience. The especial 
greatness of the great Russian novels is in their peaceful embrace 
of all that arises from life, with the consequent elimination of fuss 
and vulgarity. Fluidity, as in a ballet, with that dispersal of 
emphasis, that tendency to merge things big and little so as to give 
them wholeness, rather than to pick out this or that to give it point 
—is a traditional quality of the great Russians ; and here in Frossig 
it rises again. 

The novel is the work of a Russian woman, who writes—with 
admirable ease—in English. E. M. Almedingen recently had great 
success with an autobiographical work, Tomorrow Will Come; 
admirers of that, which I have not read, but now am certainly 
going to, will turn with eagerness to its author’s first novel, and it 
is impossible to imagine that they will be disappointed. For [| 
search my memory, but cannot think when in recent years we have 
been given in England a novel so satisfactory, so generous, so true 
to individual vision and emotion. Which is not the same thing as 
saying that every Tom and Betty will like it. Alas, no! Discom- 
fort, dirt, confusion, courage ; miserable deaths, pathetic, lovely 
parties, silly quarrels about saucepans, and about crazy old women; 
bread queues and stolen lilac, and new clothes made rejoicingly from 
dirty old curtains ; and being spat at if your hands are white or 
your accent educated ; lining up for everything, getting permission 
for everything, lost if you lose your labour book—all this in Petro- 
grad in the years immediately after the 1917 Revolution ; Petrograd 
with all its beauty crumbling away in dirt ; Petrograd, cold, windy 
and starved, with its dangerous rivers, its hundred and fifty bridges, 
its irrepressible lilac, its deep hold on the loyalty and sensibility 
of the girl Frossia—all this is not for superficial comfort, nor does it 
feed the average fantasy life at all. But for the imaginative it does 
much better things. Most obviously, it opens a wide window upon 
a great period of recent history, and shows us what it was like to 
live from day to day under the impact of immense events, to find 
lodgings, to want work, to manage to eat, to love one’s friends, to 
argue and quarrel, and read and scrape along and miss the past, 
and wonder about the future—and, in moments at least, to see 
the necessity and the greatness of what all were being forced to 
undergo, and to be unable to dissociate one’s love and hope from 
the miseries and seeming failures of the wild experiment. 

But the book does more than attempt to explain history in terms 
of individuals. For it is a novel in the great Russian tradition; 
and, therefore, above this author’s grave and modest acceptance 
of an upheaval which cost so much to her personal life rides her 
imaginative pre-occupation with human life—on any terms, any- 
where. And the great power of this book—which yields it its fruit 
of peace—is that it never forces behaviour or the straying thought 
to make terms with ideology, or with probability, or with effective- 
ness. All its characters, true and odd, and disappointing and fine, 
are fluid, living persons, peculiar to themselves, and having to live 
out their very difficult lives on terms which arise to each from 
within ; so the book is full of conflicts, contradictions, doubts, and 
the very breath of the private life; it offers no cheap solutions, 
and no slick judgements. It is nobly written, and I wish there were 
space to quote from it—“ Yes, we live in dirt, hunger, dark. . . - 
We wear tatters. Often we feel dumb. . We muddle everything. 
. . . We are slovenly, slow. . . . I can quite understand that our 
present inefficiency has driven your tidy little mind to frenzy. ... 
But we still have a mind, and one day that mind shall live again.” 

The sheer originality of Send Me Down would cover a multitude 
of sins, and it is what his compatriots would once have called 
“quite a thought,” that there really are no sins to be covered—for, 
within its perfectly clear-cut and intentional limits, this novel 8 
extremely well done. The manner is admirably related to rhe matter, 
it has great and justifiable assurance, and it gives us something that, 
so far as I know, is new in fiction. It is a perfectly straight story 
about hot jazz and its exponeats—a topic that might easily have been 
treated pretentiously, or falsely, or coarsely, but which Mr. Steg 
has handled with convincing ease. The central characters are two 
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ACROSS 


1. A coming man. 

5. Cards for victory. 

. Tumults at the brewery. 

©. Forsaken by Arnold. 

aspect of one and all. 


=) 


(3, 3.) 

3. “To those who walk beside them, 
great men seem Mere common earth; 
but —— # makes. them _ stars.” 

(Massey.) 

5. A silent pride is the outcome of it. 

8. Black birds told to continue? (7, $.) 


23. One of the old soldiers who never 


die. 


24. “ Though on pleasure she was bent 


She had a mind.”’ (Cowper.) 





26. Hosiers and hatters will supply them. 


27. “ There has fallen a 


tear from 
the passion-flower at the _ gate.” 
(Tennyson) (8). 





28. Tenets, mother’s pet ones perhaps. 


2 


| A — 


9. Resumes a different arrangement. 


DOWN 


Able to get round aft. 

One of Byron’s emblems of deeds. 
Pass-word on the frontier. 

Diluted, but undone. 

Pans place. 

Ten aid me in this state. 

Gritty fish. 

“Love in a hut, with water and a 
crust, Is,—Love, forgive us! ,— 
——, ashes, dust.” (Keats.) 
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. Parted. 
. It assists in the execution of the 


architect's design. 


. It was offensive before the sweep. 
. Region that starts badly with rising 


wind 


q Dugouts, so to speak; but they have 


authority. 


. A threatening incident. 
- Dashing young men, rather rare just 


now. 
Work that is a painter. 
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NINE GHOSTS 


MALDEN 


Lovers of the late M. R. James's ghost stories will be 
glad to know that Dr. James has found his successor 
in the Dean of Wells, and will welcome these nine 
stories in the James tradition. 
suitably sinister wrapper design by Rowland Hilder. 
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WHEN we search the skies, 
do not let us forget that not from 
that quarter alone come dangers 
that threaten the security of our 
homes: there are the nearer 
everyday domestic risks threaten- 
ing the householder with losses 
and liabilities which may be far 
beyond his power to bear— 
unless he is amply protected. 





NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 

This Comprehensive Policy is 

renewed free for 12 months at 

the end of every fifth year if 

no claims have been made. 






















Such protection is afforded by 
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PREHENSIVE POLICY of the 
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more than £ 105,000,000 in claims 
and its assets exceed £23,000,000. 
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brothers, Peter and Frank, who become professional musicians, im- 
passioned interpreters of music in the idiom that was Jazz in the 
1920's, and has since developed into Swing. They are real enough, 
and so are their associates, so is Frank’s prudish, tiresome wife. 
But the essential reality of the book is to be found in the story 
of the jazz-band itself, and the struggles of the men who compose 
it to obtain recognition for a new form of musical interpretation. 
As Frank says to a violinist of the classical tradition: “ Whether or 
not jazz is beneath you, it’s a highly specialised thing. You can’t 
play hot on the fiddle and you never will. By a jazz violinist I 
mean ... aman who can play hot improvisations, a man who can 
play inventions extemporarily in jazz idiom.” This highly specialised 
thing is thoroughly understood by the author, and presented to 
the reader with a competence which makes it always interesting and 
sometimes enthralling. There are not at this time of day many 
novels that can be called original, but Send Me Down is unmistakably 
one of them. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Sherter Notice 


Arthur Mee’s Cxfordshire, (Hodder and Stoughton. tos. 6d.) 


Tue subject and illustrations make this an attractive book, and it is 
perhaps needlessly unkind to compare it with the cheaper, smaller 
and perhaps better Shel! Guide to the same county. The text 
includes plenty of historical information given in the rather archaic 
and noble idiom that one associates with Arthur Mee’s books for 
children. There are fascinating biographies of the worthier born 
or buried in the various towns—i.e., Chaucer’s granddaughter who 
married almost as often as the Wyf of Bath, became Duchess of 
Suffolk, and is buried in Ewelme, and Jane Dormer of Heythorp, 
bosom friend of both Mary Tudor and Mary Queen of Scots, and 
lady bountiful in Spain to Roman Catholics who had fled from 
Elizabethan England. The towns are arranged alphabet‘xally, which 
sometimes has the effect of making the reader jump from the 
Thames Valley to the borders of Warwickshire, but it is difficult to 
think of an alternative without objections. The Oxford section 
itself is adequately done (and that is saying a good deal), and 
the pictures contrive to be unhackneyed. 


REFUGE 


Assurance Company § Limited. 
Chief Office : Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 

















Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1942. 





Total Income for the year, £14,285,019. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £8%,441,037. 





Total Ciaims Paid in the vear, £7,448,627. The Company has 
paid £147,917,102 in claims since its establishment. 





3ist, 1942, 
and 


The Total Assurances existing on December 
amounted to £85,010,818 in the Ordinary 


£129,074,681 in the Industrial Branch. 


Branch 





Ordinary Branch: Bonus of £1 per cent. for 1939, 1940, 1941 
and 1942 declared on participating policies which become 
claims during the ensuing year. Surplus carried forward is 
£2,440,925. 





industrial Branch: £436,227 Profits allocated to Policyholders. 


J. VILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Was there ever a year in which’ Shakespeare’s tribute to his favourite 
month was more graciously justified? 
When proud-pied April dressed in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 

The hedgerows are pied with flowers that on occasion do not open till 
June. The may will be full out even in parts of the North Midlands 
well before its name-month arrives. Some varieties of may opened 
in the north of London on April 15th. The kexes are very tall and 
in full flower, cowslips and bluebells (which are well seen by the 
Queen’s Cottage in Kew Gardens) are at their best; and the one 
oxlip of my acquaintance is over and has set seed. Early in last week 
I opened two hives that gave an almost startling example of the 
precocious “ spirit of youth.” The bees swarmed in the frames, 
new cells had been run up promiscuously anywhere, and quite a fair 
amount of honey was already collected. It was necessary to puta 
new storey to the hives with all convenient speed. The proverbial 
philosopher did not envisage a swarm of bees before May; but 
swarming was a possibility at April’s halfway house. The bees 
competed even for dandelion flowers, which indeed are outsized and 
resplendent. The bean flowers are open in mass enough to scent 
the air to a good distance ; and is there any smell to surpass it? 
What will happen if heavy frosts ensue is best left unimagined ; but 
one defence is already perfected: the leaves are out in force enough 
to shield the vanished blossom of plum and pear. 


Greedy Tits 


An ardent gardener, especially in the matter of flowering shrubs, 
sends me a paean on the season, concluding with this lament: “ the 
tits have denuded my apple trees buds and leaves. The top branches 
are practically bare and flower buds have gone from the whole of 
the trees. Very few are left.” Bullfinches’ raids on Forsythia 
blossom, sparrows’ on cherry blossom, and unknown birds’ on 
gooseberry buds are reported from other gardens. For myself [ 
have seen no damage of this sort. It is apt to be worse in very dry 
weather, when many birds alter their habits. Rooks, for example, 
take to egg-stealing. It is certainly a wise, and kindly. precaution 
to set out plenty of drinking bowls. This is not as a rule a complete 
remedy, but it qualifies the rage for juicy buds. Since partridges 
have nested very early their nests will perhaps need more constant 
protection than usual. Rooks also have nested early, and the young 
may be out of the nest a fortnight earlier than usual. It is to be 
hoped that their slaughter will at least be moderated. That a 
certain number of rooks are of service to man is quite indisputable. 
A new sort of attack on birds comes from the eastern counties; 
starlings are being shot and sold for food at a high price under 
anonymous descriptions. Starlings are not a pleasant food, even if 
they should be called ortolans. 


30; 


Anonymous Scenes 


Why do novelists, after taking infinite pains to describe places 
accurately, at the same time take equal pains to change all the 
names? I have just read a very charming little story about the 
cathedral-village-city of St. David’s in Pembrokeshire, The Captain’s 
Wife, by Eiluned Lewis, but both the city and the rocks or islands 
are given fictitious and irritating names. The whole district is worth 
a pilgrimage, not least from botanists and ornithologists, and the coast 
is on the way to become a national park. Since no one who had 
ever been there could doubt what place was meant there can be 
no protection in avoiding names. Or did the authoress not wish it 
to be generally known where the boy-hero found his chough’s eggs? 
The last time I was there I saw this rare but, I hope, less rare bird. 
Its chief enemy is not man, but the jackdaw, just as the worst 
enemy of both the oyster-catcher and the guillemot 1s the black- 
headed gull. 


In the Garden 


With some pleasure I see that even the R.H.S. has given a certain 
moral support to the wisdom of not pruning. What is called “long 
pruning ” of roses becomes an acknowledged art, chough its wisdom 
is fiercely contended ; and long pruning means merely a cutting out 
of the superfluous and a slight topping here and there. In this 
wonderful year bedding roses topped after flowering. have new shoots 
over a foot in length and flowers will soon be »pen on their tips. 
It seems to be a general belief among less learned gardeners that 
with the opening of the blossom the duty of spraying comes to an 
end. This is not so. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


Tue eighty-second annual general meeting of The Royal London Mutual 
song apa Limited, was held on Tuesday at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. y 

Mr. J. K. Wiseman, joint managing director, in presenting the directors’ 
feport and statement of accounts tor 1942, said: 

The total income for the year amounted to £10,15§0,000, an increase 
of £506,000. This is the first time our income has exceeded £10,000,000, 
and is another milestone in our history. 

The combined premium income amounted to £8,179,000, an increase 
of £429,000 over the previous year. ; 

The total claims already paid by the society since its foundation now 
amount to £65,148,000. The total funds, which are required as part 
ef the provision tor future payments to poiicyholders, amount to 
£55,473,000. ; ° 

We have made our customary valuation of investments at the end 
of the year. The market va.ue of Stock Exchange securities sub- 
stantially exceeds the book value, the invesiment reserve and conungency 
funds remaining intact. , 

The premium income in the Ordinary branch for the year (including 
consideration for annuities granted) amounted to {£2,133,000, an increase 
of £105,000 over the previous year. The new sums assured amounted 
to £3,324,000. The amount paid in respect of claims and surrenders 
amounted to £1,253,000. The amount disbursed in surrenders showed 
a further reduction, a satisfactory feature reflecting present-day 
conditions. 

In the industrial branch the premium income for the year amounted 
to £6,045,000, showing the handsome increase of £356,000 over the 
previous year. Claims and surrenders amounted to £2,389,000. 

The amount added to the fund, namely, £2,731,000, which includes 
{1,425,000 interest on investments, is money put aside as a provision 
for future payments to policyholders. Adding this item to the actual 
disbursements to policyholders during the year the total is £5,121,000. 
Thus the actual amount paid to policyholders, plus the amount added 
to the fund, which provides for future payments to policyholders, 
together make up a sum equal to 84.8 per cent. of the premiums received. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets total £55,754,000, an increase 
of £3,848,000 over the previous year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
223rd ANNUAL REPORT 


Tue following is a summary of the address given by the Right Hon. 
Lord Bicester, Governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance, at the 
annual .general court held on Wednesday last at the office of the 
corporation, Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 3. 

In our life department the net neW sums assured for 1942 amounted 
to £2,215,000, and the premium income at £1,405,000 is some £20,000 
higher than that of the previous year. Still fewer policyholders have 
found it necessary to surrender their policies, the amount being oniy 
£53,000. In a desire to help any of our assured who are meeting with 
exceptional difficulties in these unusual times, we have aiways been ready 
to give sympathetic consideration to every case, believing that the sound 
purpose of adequate life assurance was never more potently demonstrated 
than in the circumstances through which we are now passing. 

The year’s work of our trustee and executor department has been 
satisfactory. I am happy to present an excellent fire account in which 
the total net premium income amounted to £1,645,000, as against 
£1,636,000 for 1941. In the first half of the year conditions of our home 
fire business were not promising because of the heavy loss experience 
throughout Great Britain and, although they improved later, the total 
home losses were heavy. A campaign to bring before the public the 
importance of fire prevention was inaugurated and, although it is too 
early to know whether the recent improvement in fire losses will be 
maintained, it is to be hoped that success will attend the campaign. 

Our marine account has produced satisfactory results. Good results 
have been achieved in the accident department in the face of increasing 
difficulties. Our accident income is well spread, and the home account 
has been maintained within 8 per cent. of the previous year’s figure. 
The established insurance companies have provided the maximum ser- 
vice which their organisations are capable of giving in handling work- 
men’s compensation insurance, and in this respect private enterpr.se has 
stood the test of time. 

The year under review has brought excellent results from each of the 
fire, accident and marine departments, so enabling us to carry to profit 
and loss account £428,000 as against £283,000 for the previous year. After 
outgoings, the balance of this account, which constivutes our general 
(reserve, stands at £1,204,000. 

think we can feel that the Royal Exchange and those who carry on 
its work are playing a direct part in the country’s cause. 

The report was adopted. 








NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tue one hundred and thirty-third annual general meeting of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited, will be held at the 
North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on May 6th. 

The following statement has been issued to the shareholders by the 
Hon. Arthur O. Crichton, the deputy chairman of the General Court of 
Directors : 

Life Department.—The net new bus‘ness for 1942 amounted to 
£2,394,670, as compared with £1,945,348 for the previous year. Claims 
by death or maturity amounted to £2,317,640, after deduct.ng reassurances. 
Of this sum £206,128 represents claims directly dué to the war. The 
consideration for annuities granted amounted to £152,379 by single pay- 
ment and £51,441 by annuai premium. 

Fire Department.—The premium income showed practically no change, 
while the loss ratio at 43.02 per cent. was higher by .37 per cent. Loss 
experience was again satisfactory both at home and from all main fields 
abroad. Expenses were rather heavier at 48.80 per cent., against 47.13 
per cent. in 1941. The underwriting profit of 8.19 per cent. compared 
with 7.66 per cent. for the preceding year. Net interest on investments 
increased by £6,260. 

The premium income was £63,966 less than in 1941, and the loss ratio 
at 46.37 per cent. was higher by 1.51 per cent. Expenses were higher 
by 1.50 per cent. The underwriting profit was 13.07 per cent., compared 
= 12.67 per cent, in the previous year. Net interest was slightly down 
at £72,641. 

Marine Department.—Premiums of The Ocean Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, increased by £389,210 over the figure for 1941. Net 
imterest was £43,447, against £41,611 ; £100,000 has been transferred to 
profit and loss account. 

Fine Art and General Insurance Company, Limited.—The premium in- 
come was £8,813 less than in 1941, and the loss ratio at 48.33 per cent. 
was lower by 1.85 per cent. Expenses were higher by 1 per cent. The 
underwriting profit was 14.83 per cent., compared with 11.75 per cent. 
in the previous year. Net interest showed little change at £40,330. 

combined underwriting profit, fire, casualty, and marine was 
£623,004, against £556,348 in the previouse year. 

- interest accounts of all companies suffered by reason of Treasury 
acquisition of higher interest bearing securities and conversions. Invest- 
ment values were higher on the year and disclosed a considerable margin 
over book values. We are recommending the same rate of dividend as last 
year, and this, with the preference dividend, will absorb £392,807, while 
the combined total of net interest amounts to £391.400. 





LONDON ASSURANCE 


THE annual general Court of The London Assurance will be held on 
May sth in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the govérnor, 
Mr. R. Olaf Hambro: 

The life department new business for 1942 totalled £1,710,734. 
The premium income amounted to £863,078 and the fund as at the 
close of the year was £11,708,027, being an increase of £389,540. 

The Fire Department premjym income at £2,513,057 represents an 
increase of £67,128. The amount transferred to profit and loss account 
after providing for the increase in the reserves of £26,851 for unexpir 
risks, is £164,226. 

The Accident Department premium income at £1,362,661 shows a 
slight decrease of £23,751. The amount transferred to profit and loss 
account is £253,752. 

The premium income in the Marine Department shows an increase 
of £1,163,547. After transferring £250,000 to profit and loss account the 
Marine Fund stands at £2,421,874. 

The profit and loss account closes with a balance of £988,334, an 
increase of £93,166. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
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Russian into English 
The National Book Council was recently asked to supply * Fires im War-time 


information about the translation of Russian books into 


English . . . anddid. If you are interested in books, have aid the enemy 


awkward questions to ask about books, let the N.B.C. be your 
Brains Trust. For an annual subscription of 7/6, members receive 


Free from the N.B.C. 


The monthly News Sheet. Services of the Inquiries Bureau. 
Book Lists as issued. Handbooks. Use of the Library of 
Books about Books. Entry to competitions. 


Write to-day for full particulars to: MAURICE MARSTON, Secretary —take EXTRA care. 


NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL Published os bert of the Fire Ofer” Committee Compelgn egetaa 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. enasdibestenans 


* and most fires are caused by “ careful” 
‘people, who are not careful enough. 


Don’t just be careful 
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